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RITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall.—The 


GALLERY for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the 
WORKS of BRITISH we ring is Open Daily, from Ten till 
ission 1s. Catalogue 6d. 
aero - GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 





NOW OPEN. 


HE FOURTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
y 3 OF THE PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY at the GALLERY, 
6, PALL MALL EAST. — i 
‘Admission in the Morning, One Shilling ; in the Evening, 
jixpence. 


puslic EXAMINATIONS in DRAWING, 
condacted by the Department of Science and Art, will be 
held in the month of March at the District Schools of Art at 
SPITALFIELDS, Crispin Street. 
WESTMINSTER, Mechanics’ Institute. 
8ST. THOMAS’S CHARTERHOUSE, Goswell Street. 
FINSBURY, William Street, Wilmington Square. 
ROTHERHITHE, Deptford Road. | 
8ST. MARTIN’S, Castle Street, Long Acre. 
KENSINGTON, Gore House, Kensington Gore. 
LAMBETH, Prince’s Road. 
HAMPSTEAD, Dispensary Building. 

The examinations will consist of exercises in Freehand aid 
Model drawing, Geometry and Perspective. They are open to 
Youths, male or female, above 14 years of age, and Adults whir- 
ever taught and of any class of Society. Rewards of Instrumeits 
and Materials for drawing will be given to those who attain she 
given standard of excellence. Persons who wish to be examined 
must send in their names and addresses at any of the above nen- 
tioned Schools, on or before the 8th March. 

NORMAN MACLEOD. 

Cromwell Gardens, South Kensington, 

18th February, 1857. 


ORTICULTURAL SOCIETY OF LON- 
DON.—The next Meeting of this Corporation for the 
Exhibition of FLOWERS, FRUIT, and VEGETABLES. and the 
= of Fellows, will be held on TUESDAY, March 3rd,at 
P.M, 


Admission only by Fellow’s personal introduction, Ivory 
Tickets; or Written Order. 


21, Regent Street, S.W. 


ECTURE ON ART, at the Marylebone 
Literary and Scientific Institution, Edward Street, Port- 
man Square. On WEDNESDAY Evening, March 4*h, Mr. H. 
OTTLEY will deliver a Lecture: ‘AN HOUR WITH TE 
‘OLD MASTERS,” Illustrated by Examples after the various 
Schools, from the First Dawn of the Revival in Italy te the 
time of the Carracci. To commence at Eight o'clock. 
Admission—Reserved Seats, 4s.; Area, 2s; Gallery, 1s.—Mem- 
‘ders, Half price. Tickets to be obtained of Colnaghi and Co., 
Pall Mali East; Graves and Co.,6, Pall Mall; Mitchell, 33, Old 
Bond Street; Sams, 1, St. James’ Street, and at the Institution. 


(CRYSTAL PALACE, PHOTOGRAPHIC 
GALLERY.— The Collection of Foreign and English Photo- 
is NOW OPEN. The Finest and Newest Works of 
Legray, Balders, Claudet, and others, will be fount on 

Also the complete set of views of Jerusalem, by a 

and of views in Egypt, by Murray. For prices apply Mr. 
in the Gallery. 











By Order, 
GEORGE GROVE, Secretary. 


R. ALBERT SMITH'S MONT BLAN CG, 
Baden, Up the Rhine, and Paris, is now OPEN every 
evening (except Saturday) at Eight o'clock. Stalls, 3s.; Area, 2s.; 
pgs Is, oe can te ooeaied at the Box-office; Egyptian 
Piccadilly, every day, bet ’ 
ay every day ween Eleven and Four, without 


. The Morning Representations take place eve 
Tuesday and Saturday, at Three o’clock. . ” 





Patt Matt.—Lisrary or Booxs or THE LaTE Joun Conett, 
Esq.; AnD TureEe oTHER SMALL LisRaRizs. 


\ESSRS. FOSTER will SELL by AUCTION, 
-' at the Gallery, 54, Pall Mall, on SATURDAY, 7th March, 
it 12 for 1, the Library of well-bound Books on General Litera- 
ure, and particularly an Extensive, Rare, and Interesting -Collec- 
,ion of Tracts, Pamphlets, Political, Domestic, and Facetious, as- 
sembled during the Civil War, and removed from one of the Mid- 
jand Counties, where they have remained in the Library of the 
family of the Collector until the present period. Also, Standard 
Books of the best English Authors, and Illustrated Works, in- 
cluding Alison’s Europe, Hallam’s Literature and Middle Ages, 
Knigit’s Shakspeare, 8 vols., Macaulay’s England and Essays, 
Mahon’s History of England, Prescott’s Works, Evelyn and Pepys’ 
Memoirs, 10 vols, Bewick’s Kirds, Raby’s History of the World; 
Arabian Nights, Scott’s Works, 98 vols, the Works of the English 
Poets, and Bulwer, Dickens, &c., Magnificent Persian Drawings, 
Illuminated MSS. of the Middle Ages, Finden’s Royal Gallery, 
Stuart’s Athens, Pugin’s Gothic Architecture, Two Sets of Boy- 
dell’s Shakspeare, and some curious Black Letter Books. 

On view two days prior, and Catalogues had of Messrs. Foster, 
54, Pall Mall. 





Pats Matu.—Encuisn Pictures anp DRAWINGS. 


MESSRS. FOSTER will SELL by AUCTION, 

at the Gallery, 54, Pall-Mall,on WEDNESDAY, March 18, 
at 1, the Collection of ENGLISH CABINET PICTURES and 
DRAWINGS, the entire property of Lewis Pocock, Esq., formed 
during a series of past years, and selevted with a discriminating 
eye and matured judgment, principally from the Royal Academy 
and other exhibitions,—including the well-known and important 
picture, The Proscribed Royalist, 1651, by J. E. Millais, A.R.A.; 
The Parable of the Children in the Market Place, by W. T.C. 
Dobson ; Carle Verook Castle, by David Roberts, R.A.; The Wold 
of Kent, by the elder Linnell; Scene from the Waverley Novels 
(an unexhibited and unengraved work), by E. M. Ward, R.A.; 
Valentine and Portus, and Claudio and Isabella, by Holman 
Hunt; Galatea, by W. E. Frost, A.R.A.; The Stepping-stones, by 
F. Goodall, A.R.A.; Scottish Presbyterians, by John Stirling; 
View in Surrey, by P. Naysmith ; Anxiety, by Robert Carrick ; a 
few choice Drawings, and examples of the following Masters :— 

ARMITAGE, E. HUSKISSON 
EDMONSON INSKIPP 
LANCE 


LANDSEER, SIR E. 
LESLIE, R.A. 
FRITH, R.A. NAYSMITH, P. 
FROST, A.R.A. PICKERSGILL, A.R.A. 
GOODALL, A.R.A. A.R.A. 
HAMON 
HARDY 
HULME TROYON 
HUNT, WM. ‘WEBSTER, R.A. 


May be publicly viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had of 
Messrs. Foster, 54, Pall Mall. ; 





Part Matt.—Tue Capitan Ancient anp Mopern Pictures 
or Joun Fareriz, Esa., or CuarHam Common. 


MESSRS. FOSTER are directed to SELL by 
. AUCTION, at the Gallery, 54, Pall Mall, on WEDNES- 
DAY, March 25, and following day, at 1 precisely, Ancient and 
Modern PICTURES of high quality, being part of Mr. Fairrie’s 
extensive gallery, including examples of 


RAFFAELLE HOBBEMA 
CORREGIO P. NEEFS 
VAN HUYSUM 


GAROFALO 
VANDER WERF 
MAAS 


MURILLO 
PROCCACINI 
GUIDO BARTOLOMEO 
BARROCIO CaRRACCI 
BRONZINO L. DA VINCI 
CIGUANI 
PLATZER ; 


ani particularly a Pieta, by Parmigiano; a Holy Family, by L. da 
Vinci ; St. Joseph and Infant Christ, by Murillo; Holy Family, by 
Corregio ; the Marriage of St. Catherine, by Proccacini; Virgin, 
St. Joseph, and Infant Christ, by Raffaelle; Head of Sappho, by 








ORAMA OF RUSSIA.—The New and 
Magnificent Diorama of Russia, its Palaces, and its People, 

AT GLOBE, Leicester-square, at Three and Eight 
» Admission to the whole building, One Shilling. 





IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 
F. HOPE, 16, GREAT MARLBOROUGH 


¢ STREET, by his New Publist ig Ar charges no 
pamataticn for Publishing Books Printed by him until the dwhor 
deen repaid his original outlay. And as all Works entrusted 
be = are Printed in the very best style, and at prices far 
rn. usual charges, AUTHORS ABOUT TO PUBLISH will 
it much to their advantage to apply to him. 
» Estimates, and all particulars forwarded by return 








REMOVAL OF THE BANK CHARTER. 
NNALS OF BRITISH LEGISLATION 


PART 10, to be issued immediatel wiil con 

+ sete from and Evidence before the Secret Conair 
bk + pom — and Commons, appointed in 1817 to inquire 
get = the distress among the Commercial classes, and 
been werd the Laws regulating the issue of 

of Lords and Commons havin ordered th 
saan Reports be reprinted, it is believed the publication of this 
Analysis —_ Contents will prove of particular interest to the 


“ANNALS OF | ” 
wor LEONE OF BRITISH LEGISLATION,” edited by Profes- 


T, is a condensed and classifi 
sand other Public Papers, isued. post ana, cf 
Annual Subscription £2 25 
+» Payable in advan 
fo than 1000 pages super royal 6vo will be given?” Muh Rot 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 





; Interior, with Two Figures, by W. Mieris ; Three very 
fine Examples of Platzer; Fruit and Flowers, by Van Huysum; a 
Church Piece, by P. Neefs. Also, choice specimens of the English 
school, by the following masters :— 

SIR J. REYNOLDS 

ET 


J. M. W. TURNER 
CALLCOTT 
STANFIELD 
WEBSTER 
many of which have been engraved or exhibited. 
Will be on public view Monday and Tuesday prior. 





Patt Matit.—Tue Encravers’ DRAWINGS OF THE WELL-KNOWN 
Work, THe VERNON GALLERY, THE PROPERTY or Mz. UNDER- 
‘woop, oF BIRMINGHAM. 


MESES. FOSTER inform the public that they 
are directed to SELL by AUCTION, at the Gallery, 54, 
Pall Mail, on WEDNESDAY, 8th April, and following day, in 
lots, the DRAWINGS, 150 in number, made by the best talent of 
the day, of the PICTURES in the Vernon Gallery ; and a collec- 
= . Water-Colour Drawings, including some first-rate exam- 
ies 0 

, W. HUNT 

D. COX 

F. TAYLOR 

DE WINT 

F. M. W. TURNER 

M 


F. W. TOPHAM 
D. ROBERTS 
HARDING 


Further parti will be 








Just published, 1 vol., post 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 
{YS CONTRIBUTED to an AMATEUR 
MAGAZINE by RICHARD PERRY, Esq. ~ 
‘ tL Booth, 807, Regent Street, London. 











A Vatvaste ContecTIon of Boks, INCLUDING THE LisRaRY OF 
a GEITLEMAN. 


MESSBS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 

WILKINSON, Auctioreers of Literary Property and 
Works Lilustrative of the Fine Arts, will SELL BY AUCTION, 
at their House, 3, Wellington street, Strand, on FRIDAY, the 
6th of March, 1857, and Three fillowing Days, at one o’elock pre- 
cisely, a valuable COLLECTION OF BOOKS, including the Li- 
brary of a Gentleman, comprisng Capital Books im English Lite- 
rature, Biblical and Theologica Works, Greek and Latin Classics, 
Fine Books of Engravings, Illuninated Missals and Hours, printed 
and in manuscript; Books on Natural History, Rure Works on 
the Game of Chess, Pageants, Broadsides, and Rare Tracts, and 
Va'uatle Books in the variousbranches of Science and Literature. 

May be viewed Two Days previous to the Sale, and Catalogues 
had (if in the country, on receipt of two stamps). 





Tue THeorocican Lisrarr of 4 Learnep Forgien Divine. 


ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and 
‘Works Illustrative of the Fire Arts, will SELL BY AUCTION, 
at their House, 3, Wellington Street, Strand, on WEDNESDAY, 
llth of March, 1857, at Ore o’clock precisely, THE THEO~ 
LOGICAL LIBRARY OF A LEARNED FOREIGN DIVINE, 
including Le Sueur et Picte:, Histoire de l’Eglise, 11 vols. in 7, 
large paper; Hilarii Lucubsationes, with M8. Corrections, sup~ 
posed to be the Autograph of Erasmus; Statuta et Privilegia Or- 
dinis Domus Hospitalis Hierusalem, an official copy, with Auto- 
graph Signature; Trommi/Concordantiw, 2 vols.; Suiceri The- 
saurus, 2 vols.; Chronicon Nurembergense ; Poli Synopsis Criti-. 
corum, 5 vols.; Bibles and Testaments; Fathers of the Church ; 
Works of Foreign Theologians, &c. &c. &c. 
May be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had (if in the. 
country on receipt of two stamps). 





To Srarioners, Pargr Starnens, &c. 


R. L. A. LEWIS will SELL, on the Pre- 

mises, No, 2, Regent Street, City Road, on THURSDAY,, 

the 12th of March, the MACHINERY and IMPLEMENTS in 

TRADE. of Messrs. Bull and Vinning, Fancy Stationers and Paper: 

—— together with the Goodwill and Interest on the 
remises. 





In course of publication, price 5s. each, a Series of 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS 

of LIVING CELEBRITIES. By MAULL and POLX~ 
BLANK, with appropriate Biographical Notices. 
The March number contains :— 


GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, Esq. 
cnnining PRAVEIOR OWEH: 72S. te 

No.l. 2 , F-R.S., 

No.2, yp ight. Hon. T. B. MACAULAY. 

No, 3s ROBERTSTEPHENSON, Esq., M.P., F.R.S.,&c0 
No.4. J. A. ROEBUCK, Esq., M.P., F.R.S., &e. 

No, 5. Sir B. C. BRODIE, Bart, D.C.L., V.-P.B.S., &c.. 
No. 6, 


E. H. BAILY, Esq., R.A. 

No. 7. SAMUEL WARREN, Esq., Q.C., M.P. 

No. 8. PROFESSOR a M.A., F.R.S. 

No.9, E. M. WARD, Esq., R.A. 

No.1. The Right Hon. LORD CAMPBELL. 

London: Maull and Polyblank, 55, Gracechurch Street; David 
Bogue, 86, Fleet Street, and all Book and Printsellers. 





CONCHOLOGY AND GEOLOGY. 


. R. DAMON, of Weymouth, invites the 
attention of Collectors, Natural History Societies, Mu- 
seums, &c., to his extensive Stock of Shells and Fossils, as indi- 
by the following List. 
aman * RECENT ——_, ane £ 8. 
A Collection of 1000 named species, comprising seve! un- 
dred genera and sub-genera, collected from all parts of 
TRO WORTE cccericccccccccccccenccccccccccccscetecscces OO 'O 
This Collection would comprise ber | 3000 Shells, perfect and in; 
good condition. 
Ditto of Generic & Typical Forms, suited to Public Museums 
Ditto Land and Freshwater Shells of Europe, 300 species. 12 12 
Marine Shells of the Mediterranean and Adriatic Seas, 250 


species 
Ditto’ Northern 4nd Arctic Seas 
Ditto Land Shells of the Island of Jamaica, 250 species 
‘A Suite of 30 species of Land and Freshwater Shells from ia 
ining th e ing genera, Iridina, Streptaxis,, 
Galathea, Amnicola, Iphigenia, &c. 
50 species of the pana AS .++-Ditto, ditto, Cyprea, £3 3s.. 
-» &e., &e. 
BRITISH SHELLS. 

Collections (or single specimens) of the Shells of the British. 
Isles, named according to the “ British Mollusca,” by Forbes and 
Hanley, at the following prices:— iin 
100 species, containing 300 Shells ..,....--sesessee+ >> " 
200 species, £6 68. -..- 300 species, £12 las. .... 400 species, £25. 

FOSSIL REMAIN 
From the Secondary Formation, including Saurians, Pentacrinite,, 
Fish, Ophiure, Sepia, Echinide, Ammonites, Shells, &c. 
200 species of the beautiful Tertiary fossils of the Paris Basin, 
nam Deshayes, 5 eas. 
100 species from the London Clay formation, £1 11s. 
Collections to facilitate the study of Geology, ill 
recent works on that science, 1, 2,5, 10 Guineas, 
ELEMENTARY COLLECT! 5 
Foreign Shells, 100 species.........+++++9+++ eho 
British ditto, 99. eencccese-cecsece? “Ets 3 
Fossils and Rocks, illustrative of the Oolite 
Catalogue of British shells with their Synon) 
8vo, New Edition, Is. 
printed Labels for Brit 























OKE’S MAGISTERIAL SYNOPSIS. Fifth Edition. 
This day is published, One thick volume, 8y¥o, 285. cloth, 


[THE MAGISTERIAL SYNOPSIS: a Prae: 
tical Guide for Magistrates,their Clerks; and Attornies, in 
all Matters out of Quarter Sessiois ; containing Summary Con- 
victions and Indictable Offences, with their Penalties, Punish- 
ment, Procedure, &c., Tabularly aranged; and a copious Index. 
By GEORGE C. OKE, Assistant Clerk to the Lord Mayor, of 
London, Author of “ The Magisterial Formulist,” “The Law of 
Turnpike Roads,” &c. Fifth Edition, enlarged and improved. 

*.* This edition, which exceeds the last by 200 pages, embodies 
the Statutes and Decisions down ts Hilary Term, 1857. 


London: Butterworths, 7, Flee Street, Ner Majesty's Law 
Publisters. 





OKE'S MAGISTERIAL FORMULIST. Second Edition. 
Just published, &o, 21s. cloth, 


THE MAGISTERIAL FORMULIST: being 
a Complete Collection of Magisterial Forms and Precedents 
for practical use in all Matters out of Quarter Sessions, adapted 
the Outlines of Forms in Jerviss Acts, 11 & 12 Vict. cc. 42, 43; 
with an Introduction, Explanatory Directions, Variations, and 
Notes. By GEORGE C. OKE, Author of “ The Magisterial 
Synopsis.” Second Edition, enlarged and improved. 
*.* This Work is intended asa C ion to ‘‘ Oke’s Magiste- 
rial Synopsis,” and may be used with that or other Books of 
Magisterial Practice. 


London: Butterworths, 7, Fleet Street, Her Majesty’s Law 
Y Publishers 











OKE’S TURNPIKE LAWS. 
Just published, 12m0, 12s. cloth, 


THE LAWS OF TURNPIKE ROADS: 
comprising the whole of the General Acts now in force ; the 
Acts as to Union of Trusts, for fatilitating Arrangements with 
their Creditors, as to the interferene by Railways with Roads, 
their non-repair, and enforcing Contributions from Parishes, 
&c. &., practicaliy arranged. With Cases, copious Notes, all the 
necessary Forms, and an elaborate Iniex,&c. &c. By GEORGE 
©. OKE, Author of ‘‘ The Magisterial Synopsis,” &c. 
London: Butterworths, 7, Fleet Street, Her Majesty’s Law 
Publishers. 





IN VOLUMES FOR THE POCKET, PRICE FIVE 
SHILLINGS EACH. 
‘With 36 Wood Engravings, from Designs by Smirke, Howard, 
and other Artists, in 6 vols., fap. 8vo, price 5s. ‘each, 


LJ 
OWDLER’S FAMILY SHAKSPEARE: 
In which nothing is added to the Original Text; but those 
‘Words and Expréssions are omitted which cannot with propriety 
be read aloud in a family. A New Edition. 
*.* Alsoa LIBRARY EDITION, with the same Illustrations, 
complete in One Volume, 8yo, price One Guinea. 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, Longmans, and Roberts. 





HODGSON’S HOUSEHOLD NOVELS, in Monthly Volumes, 
with Illustrations, by Alfred Crowquill, 12mo, 2s. eath, cloth 


gilt. 
A RRAH NEIL. By G. P. R. Jamns, Esq. 
With a Portraft of the Author. 
Also just published ‘in this Series,» 
STUART OF DUNLEATH. By the Hon. Mrs. NORTON. 
THE RIFLE RANGERS. By Captain MAYNE REID. 
THE SCALP HUNTERS. By Captdin MAYNE REID. 


London: Thomas Hodgson, 13, Paternoster Row. 





PARLOUR LIBRARY. Yol. 158, for MARCH. Price !s. 6d. 
(THE CHAINBEARER, By J. F. Ovopzn, 


® 
Also published in this Series, 

COOPER'S JACK TIER. ‘1s. 64. a 

ROWCROFT’S GEORGE MAYFORD, the Emigrant. 1s, 6d. 

BROWN'S EDGAR HUNTLY; or, The’Sleepwalker. 1s. 

DUMAS’ CHEVALIER PHAR MEMTAT: Is. 6d. 

DUMAS’ CARDINAL MAZARI . a 

London: Thomas Hodgson, 13, Paternoster Row. 





‘BOHN’S PHILOLOGICAL LIBRARY FOR MARCH. 


W Rigas PROVINCIAL DICTIONARY. | 


A Dictionary of Obsolete and Provincial English. cortain- 
ing Words from the Bagllab Writers previousto the Nineteenth 
Century which are no longer in‘use, or até not used inthe same 
sense; and Words which’ ate now uséd only in the Provincial 

jalects. Compiled by THOMAS ‘WRIGHT, Esq.; M.A., F.S.A., 
-M.R.S.L., &c. (1048 s pages): In 2 vols., post 8Yo, 10s., or, bound 
in one thick volume, half morocco, marbled edges, 12s. 6d.’ 


Henry G. Bohn, York Street, Coyent Garden. 


BOHN’S BRITISH CLASSICS FOR MARCH. 
URKE’S SPEECHES on the Impeachment 
of WARREN HASTINGS? to which’is addéd a Selection 
of Me Leven ees General Index): 2 Vols. post 8vo, cloth 

eee" ; : *: 86 An ; 
These volumes are supplementary to Bohn’s edition of Burke’s 
Works, He oe compueté. serie 
“Henry G. Bohn, York Street, Covent Garden. 


Just published, Second Edition, in 8vo, price 13s. 6d.. in boards, 
PRACTICAL GRAMMAR OF THE 
SANSKRIT LANGUAGE, Afranged ‘with Reference to 

Classical uages of oto for’ the Use of English 
dents. By MONIER ‘WIL }, M.A., Professor of Sanskrit 
at the East Iniia College, ee ee of the ‘Royal 

Asiatic Socket} and of the Oriental Society of Germany ; formerly 

Boden Scholar in the University of Oxford. 

Oxford: at the Un etait ‘ress. ‘Sola by J.H. Par 


atid 377, Strand, 
A LIST OF NEW AND: CHOICE BOOKS 
recently added to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 

A LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of RECENT 
‘WORKS Withdrawn from Circulation, and offered at greatly 
reduced prites for cash: ~~~ ~~~ 
Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford Street, London, 

ae anid 76, ‘Street, Manohester.”. - 
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NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


Many Copies of each of the following 
Works are in circulation at 


Mludie's Select Library, 


Two Years Ago, by Charles Kingsley. 
Harford’s Life of Michael Angelo. 
Memoirs of Elizabeth de Valois. 
Researches in Chaldea, by W. K. Loftus. 
Memoirs of Frederick Perthes. 

The Days of My Life.——Ivors. 
Head’s Descriptive Essays. 

Kaye’s Life of Malcolm. 

Boswell’s Letters to Temple. 
Stoughton’s Ages of Christendom. 
Monarchs Retired from Business. 
Macaulay’s England, Vols. 3 and 4. 
Bonar’s Travels in Sinai. 
Cockburn’s Memorials of his Time. 
Under Green Leaves. j 
Froude’s History of England. 
Stoney’s Residence in Tasmania. 
Aurora Leslie, by Mrs. Browning. 
Essays, by David Masson. 

Knights and their Days, by Dr. Doran. 
Helps’ Spanish Conquest in America. 
Barry Cornwall’s Dramatic Scenes. 
Salad for the Social. 

Mansfield’s Buenos Ayres. 

White’s Walk through Tyrol. 
Beaumarchais and his Times. 
Bacon’s Essay, edited by Whately. 
Stanley’s Sinai and Palestine. 
Hassall on Adulterations. 

Life of General Charles Napier. 
Olmstead’s Journey through Texas. 
Natural Religion, by Jules Simon. 
Bonar’s Hymns of Faith and Hope. 
Conybeare and Howson’s St. Paul. 
Thornbury’s Art and Nature. 
Ancient India, by Mrs. Speir. 
Guizot’s Life of Sir R. Peel. 
Forbes’s Sight-Seeing in Germany. 
Morley’s Life of Cornelius Agrippa. 
Hamilton’s Travels in Africa. 
Girlhood of Catherine de’ Medici. 
Robertson’s Harly Church History. 
Baikie’s Exploring Voyage. 

The Englishwoman in Persig. 
Sandwith’s Siege of Kars. 

Jessie Cameron.—Lucy Aylmer. 
Robinson’s Biblical Researches. 
Hood’s Pen and Pencil Sketches. 
Vehse’s Courts of Austria. 

Lake’s Captivity in Russia. 

Butler’s Ancient Philosophy. 
Ryland’s Life of Kitto. 

The Sketcher, by Rev. John Hagles. 
Bothwell, by Professor Aytoun. 
Ferny Combes, by Charlotte Chanter. 
The Good Old Times.——Wildflower. 











Fresh Copies are added whenever a delay occurs, 
and an ample supply is provided of all the 
principal New Works as they appear. 





Single Subscription, One Guinea per Annum, 





LigERARY Institutions and Book SoctetiEs sup- 
plied on Liberal Terms. 


A List of Surplus Copies of Recent Works 
withdrawn from Circulation, and offered at greatly 
reduced prices for Cash, may be obtained on appli- 
cation. 





CHaRLtEs Epwarp Monier, 510, New Oxford 
“Street, London; and 76, Cross Street, Man- 


ier: 









Just ready, 


EMINENT WOMEN oF 
GERMAN REFORMATION. Being Vol, 
Library of Christian Biography. With a Fowaee 
Wife of Luther. Fcap 8vo, price 2s. cloth, 


Previous Volumes of the Library of Christi 
Under the superintendence of the Rev, R, BICKER, 
D.D., Bishop elect of Ripon :— 
The LIFE of WILLIAM COWPER. 2s. 64, 
The LIFE of FELIX NEFF. 2s. 6d. 
The LIFE of JOHN BRADFORD. 2s. 6d, 
The LIFE of JOHN NEWTON. 2s. 6d, 
The LIFE of MARTIN BOOS, 2s, 6d, 
The LIFE of C. F. SWARTZ. 2s. 6d. 
The LIFE of HANNAH MORE, 3s, 64, 
The LIFE of C. V. BOGATZKY. 2s, 
The LIFE of THOMAS CRANMER. 2s. 6d, 
The LIFE of H. KIRKE WHITE. 2s, 

11. The LIFE of DAVID BRAINERD. 23, 64, 

12. The LIFE of JOHN WESLEY. 2s. 6d, 
Seeley, Jackson, and Halliday, 54, Fleet Street. B, Seeley, 

anover Street. 


AN ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 
MINISTERING CHILDREN. 4 
Tale dedicated to Childhood. With Twenty Engravings 
on Wood, from Designs by L. Stocks, A.R.A., Birket 
Foster, G. H. Andrews, H. Le Jeune, and W, Goodall, 
Engraved by E. Evans, Mason, Jackson, T. Bolton, and 
Mr. T. Green. In crown 8vo, price 10s. 6d. handsomely 
bound in cloth, gilt edges ; in morocco, 18s. The thirty. 
fifth thousand of the ordinary edition of “ MINIS 
ING CHILDREN,” with New frontispiece, small 81, 
cloth, 5s.; in morocco, 8s, 
deeley, Jackson, and Halliday, 54, Fleet Street, B, Seeley, 
Hanover Street. 


THE CHRISTIAN COSMOS; or, the 
SON of GOD the REVEALED CREATOR. By the 
Rev. E. W. GRINFIELD, M.A. In small 8yo, price 
4s. 6d. cloth. 

Seeley, Jackson, and Halliday, 54, Fleet Street. 


THE HEAVENLY LIFE: Select 
Writings of Adelaide L. Newton. Edited by the Rer, 
JOHN BAILLIE, Author of her Memoirs. A Second 
Edition, in crown 8vo, price 5s. cloth. 

Seeley, Jackson, and Halliday, 54, Fleet Street. 


CHILDREN AT HOME. A Talk 
from Real Life. By the Author of “ Almost Persuaded.” 
With frontispiece by Birket Foster. In small 80, price 
5s. cloth. 

Seeley, Jackson, and Halliday, 54, Fleet Street. 


A NEW EDITION OF “ FAMILY 
DUTIES ;” a Course of Lectures. By the Rev. DANIEL 
MOORE, M.A., Incumbent of Camden Church, Camber- 
well. In small 8y0, price 2s. 6d. cloth. 

Seeley, Jackson, and Halliday, 54, Fleet Street. 


BENTLEY'S MISCELLANY. Price Halts 
Crown. 
Contents ror MARCH. No. CCXLIII. 
THE MILLIONAIRE OP MINCING LANE. A Tale ofthe 
* Times. By DUDLEY COSTELLO. Chaps. Vil., Vall, 


and IX. 
A SUMMER IN THE SAHARA. 
RONSARD. By MONKSHOOD. 








CONASPE SPS 


10. 




















THANATOS ATHANATOS. ~ 

THE CORONER'S INQUEST. By the Author of “ The Bet: 
Court Farm.” 

A VICTIM TO “TIC.” By MATERFAMILIAS. 

SIR EDMUNDBURY GODFREY. 

How t 7A Se iemermeeael 

H E POLE. 

GALLERY OF THEATRICAL PORTRAITS. By 1 & 
GRINSTED. III.— WILLIAM DOWTON. 
London: Rickard Bentley, New Burlington Street _ 





Price 74. 
HAMBERS'’S JOURNAL OF POPULAR 
LITERATURE, SCIENCE, and ARTS. 
Part XXXVI. FEBRUARY, 1857. 
ConTENTS. 
The Birch, Ancient and Modern.|Major Truefitt on the wade 


il: Rom: 
The War-Trail: a Romance. By|The War-Trail: | & 

Captain Mayne Reid. Chaps.) Chaps. XXV Paris 

XVIIL— XXI. ‘A Fete at Tzarsko-Selo. 
Letters of James Boswell. A Strange Family. 
Natural History of My Pond.|Popular Puppets. 

In Two Parts.’ Part I. Talk under the Stuarts. 
Matrimonial Correspondence. _|Copying by Lor 
Emigration to America made/Poetry and Miscellanea. 

Answers to Correspondents. pore 
Giimpses of Affairs in 


Easy. 
My Night in the House. By AW. Chambers. 


Glimpses of Affairs in America. 


By W. Chambers. The First Ragged je 
At the Hotel Dessin. The War- Trait : “s Romane 
A New Brigade. Chaps. XXVIII. XXXI. 


Hat? 
Natural History of my. Pond.|Why do I Weara Bat’ 
ion. |The Month: Science . 
ne Wa Trvali: a. Romance, Poetry and Miscellanea. 





The War-Trail: a 
Cc 


haps. XXII.—XXIV. 
‘W. and R. Chambers, London and Edinburgh: and all 
‘ Book: 





sellers. . 
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VOLUME. — CONTINUATION OF ALISON’S 
wav HISTORY OF EUROPE. 


e Early in March will be published, Vol. VI. of 


THE HISTORY OF EUROPE, 
FROM THE FALL OF NAPOLEON TO THE ACCESSION OF 
LOUIS NAPOLEON. 
By Sir ARCHIBALD ALISON, Bart., D.C.L. 


in demy 8vo, uniform with the Library Edition of the “ History of Europe from the French 
Vola. J. to V. may be had, in Serciation to the Battle of Waterloo.” Price 15s, each. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 





This Day is published, in 8vo, price 14s, cloth, 


THREE YEARS IN CALIFORNIA, 


By J. D. BORTHWICK. 
With Illustrations by the Author. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 





Brack WOOD’S MAGAZINE, for NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION. 
MARCH, 1857. No. CCCCXCVII. 
Contents. 


ESTHETICS AMONG THE ALPS.‘"— ELEMENTS OF 
PO ,° 
THE ATHELINGS: OR, THE THREE GIFTS.—Panrr. X. 


A CROW ome WITH MR. BULL. 
PICTURE BOOK 


Now Compcerep, 
In imperial folio, half-bound in russia or morocco, price £12 12s. 


THE PHYSICAL ATLAS OF 
ae = * GLURICAL LIFE. No. 2.—MR. GILFIL’S NATURAL PHENOMENA. 


THE ‘cox aust OF BACCHUS.—A LAY OF AN oLD | By A. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E., &e, 


GREEK V. at h in Ordinary to Her Majest; 
HESTER BENFIELD. atery: 


BARRY CORNWALL. A New and Enlarged Edition, 


ARCTIC ADVENTURE. 
Consisting of 35 large and 7 smaller Plates, printed in Colours ; 


LETTERS FROM A LIGHTHOUSE.—No. 2. a 148 folio perp ernst Index 
a ea . an ages of Le) ress, in uding an Index con- 
William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. ining upwards of 16,000 Berereneae 


FRASER’ MAGAZINE for MARCH, 1857. William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 

? > 
LITERARY STYLE. In Two Panva, Pant. I. SIR ARCHIBALD ALISON'S 
HISTORY OF EUROPE, 


THE INTERPRETER: A TALE OF THE WAR. Parr III. 
By G.J. WHYTE MELVILLE, Author of “ Digby Grand,” 

FROM THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE FRENCH REVO- 

LUTION IN 1789 TO THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO. 


&e. 
nial LETTERS. 
Lrerary Epition, in 14 yols., demy 8vo, with Portraits, 
£10 10s. 











Ro 
A PEW NOTES ON CANADIAN MATTERS. Paar I. 
THE GLADIATOR OF RAVENNA 
XEMBLES STATE Sarena PLANTS. Crown 8vo, 20 volumes, £6. 
r PAPERS. 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS. Pep yd 8, Eaition, 5 role.» closely printed in double columns, 
London: Joh 2 8s.,and Index Volume, a. 
ye tlhe pal Sela rand gap. West Penge | «Phere is no book icky ~~ treaty x Lyd of the aes © to 
the illustration of which Mr. on’s urs have been devoted. 
yas DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZIN E, It exhibits great knowledge, patient research, indefatigable in- 
No. CCXCI. MARCH, 1857. Price 2s. 6d. dustry, and vast power. Few men living could have done 
© greater justice to the subject.”—Tae Truss. 
ONTENTS. 
THE CASTLE OF DUBLIN. Cuarrer I 


“The perusal of Alison's Works, indeed, is an education of 
itself; and itis one so intimately connected with present times, 
THE FORTUNES OF GLENCORE. Cuars. XLVII., XLVIII. .» With the ideas and events now influencing the world, that with- 
atten wiewrs Ww. out it all others would be imperfect.”—Biack woop’s Macazinz. 
ARE. By JONATHAN FREED William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
cumntcae IE IN IRELAND. 








EGG’S SECOND 300K for CHILDREN. 


PF Fine Engravings, 1§mo, half-bound, price Sixpence, free 
'y pos 


London : William Tegg anc Co., 85, Queen Street, Cheapside. 





Just pubished, price 6s. 


HE OXFORD UNIVERSITY CALEN- 
DAR, 1857. Corrected to December 31, 1856. 
Oxford, and 377, Strand London: J. H. and J. Parker. 
Slatter and Rose, High Street, Oxford. 


Cheap Edi:ion, cloth, Is. 6d. 
TH CHRISTIAN YEAR: Thoughts in 


Verse for the Sundays and Holydays throughout the Year. 
Fifty-first edition. 


Oxford, and 577, Strand, London: J. H. and J. Parker. 








Just published, 1 vol., price 6s. 


[HE SPIRITUALIST: a Short Exposition of 
PSYCHOLOGY based upon MATERIAL TRUTHS, and 
of the Faith to which it Leads. By D. F. G. 


L. Booth, 307, Regent Street, London. 





Just published, feap. 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


y THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. Four 


jooks. By THOMAS A KEMPIS. A New Edition, 
aenbnede pridited with red lines. 


Oxford, and 377, Strand, London: J. H. and J. Parker. 
A POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH 


MOSSES, comprising a General Account of their Structure, 
eee Arrangement, and General Distribution. By R. 
M. STARK, Esq. Colo Plates. 10s. 6d. 

Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
Just published, foolscap 8vo, with red lines, price 4s. each volume, 
bound in antique cloth, a new edition, 


HE RULE AND -EXERCISES OF HOLY 


LIVING AND DYING. By Bishop JEREMY TAY- 
LOR, D.D. 


Oxford, and 377, Strand, London: J. H. and J. Parker. 


~~ his day, demy i2mo, 28.84. | =" 
[HE SCRIPTURE DOCTRINE CONCERN- 


ING THE SACRAMENTS AND THE POINTS CON- 
NECTED THEREWITH. By RICHARD WHATELY, D.D., 
Archbishop of Dublin. 


London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 














Next week, Two Volames, octavo, with Map and 
Illustrations, 32s. 


HE KINGDOM and PEOPLE of SIAM: 
ba a Narrative of the Mission to that Country in 1855. 
mS Lh OHN BOWRING, F.R.S., Her Majesty’s Plenipotentiary 


4 ne Loeage : John W. Parker and Son; West Strand. 





Now ready, in square feap., with Portrait, price 5s. 6d. 
thee MARTYR OF THE PONGAS: being 
a ane of ae Rev. HAMBLE JAMES LEACOCK, 
Leader of the West M the 
Rev. HENR CASWALL, DD: vical? fares, Wilts, 
Author of “ pte and 
eit et Waterloo ons 





MRS. GASKELL’S MEMOIRS OF CURRER BELL. 


hr LIFE OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE, 
Author of “‘ Jane E Pi . “« Shirley,” “ Vilette,” &c. 


By 
Mrs. GASKELL, Author of “ Mary Barton, ” “Ruth,” ‘North 
aud Sorth.” 


‘London: Smith, Elder, and Oe:, 5, Cornhill. 
Just published, price }s., by post Is. 1d. 


NHE DECIMAL SYSTEM as a WHOLE, 
in its relation to Time, Measure, Weight, Mino 9 pee 
Money, in unison with each other.” By DOVER STATTE 
London: idge and Sons, Paternoster Row. cnet : 
Joshua Walmsley, 50, Lord Street. 











JOHN TWILLER. Cuaps. XV., XVI., and XVII. 
TRANSPORTATION. 

NEWMAN ON UNIVERSITY EDUCATION. 
jae. IN GERMANY. 


ADVANCED TEXT BOOK OF 


WELL. 
bi Pel AND REVERIES OF MR. ESOP SMITH.— , ’ 
a OF THE YOUNG IDEA. By W. BLANCHARD DESCRIPTIVE AND INDUSTRIAL, 
hw By DAVID PAGE, F.G.S. 


Dublin: ian tutes, and Co., 104,Grafton Street. With Engravings, and a Glossary of Terms. 
2? 2 oP ey e Fete 


Hurst 
Ribs. London. Menzies, Edinburgh. 


And Sold by all 





Lately published, by the same Author, 
NTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK OF GEO- 
LOGY. Second Edition, with Engravings, price 1s. 6d. 
“Of late it has not often been our good fortune to examine a 


text-book on science of which we could express an opinion so 
entirely favourable.” —ATHEN ZUM. 


William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


(OLBURN’s NEW MONTHLY MAGA- 
ZINE. 


Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 


ContExts ron MARCH. No. OCCCXXXV. 
ROREAM THOM HERYER 
HEAVEN. By the Aut! “ps 4 
THE RENAISSANCE AT ALNWICK CA Le Saher 
SeLvALS BAILLY. By Sir NATHANIEL. 
THE DANUBIAN PRINCIPATITING. 


day, price 10s. 6d.. it SvO cloth with Maps Woodcuts, 
JOSHUA TUBBS. By EF. 1. ROW Teeter Fe jel 5 hae ye 
A SWEDISH VOY 


SELL 
Age ROUND THE WORLD. Transiatea | QOUTHERN AFRICA: a Geography and 
by Mrs. Natural History of oe Coun Comte ae’ s ong oe 

THE EADMINISTRATION AND OPPOSITION. By CYRUS | &<., BY the Rev. G, M.A., F.B.G.8., Author 

f‘‘ Kaffraria.’ 
BUTRAPERIAT LUCCA. By FLORENTIA. rch sofeine, whieh, wil x found of great mi not only to 
it esty’s service, 0! 

THE a TACKS AND THE WORKER. - By J. E. CAR- missionaries, but to officers in her t pisos y's 


eet. —Lt ITERARY 
HISTORY OF THE N 


Giz: 
ANDER ANDaw b) eateeber PRESS. By ALEX- ms Mr. "Pleming’s volume is not a bare re camplaton, but the work 
Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


of a student as well as of an observet."—; 
*.* Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen, 


“> 25,’ > ss 
Arthur Hall, Virtue py u , asraoner Bo bie | 














Ow ISH BOTANY. 
S # R 6 BG ita aNGH octavo. 
fe f this Work, f 36 Vol i 
apd contaning 20008 ist Ta GSidared, ih Numbers, at £26 per 
Copy, published at £5: 
“John E. ei 5, Mead Place, Lambeth: 


S? WERBY’S ENGLISH BOTANY. 
Second Edition. Reduced 25 per cent. 

a Work, containing 2754 Plates partly coloured, forms 12 
volumes, and will be sold at £20 per copy, cloth boards; publish- 
ing price, £27 7s. Vols. 1 to 7, hs sels the Flowering plants 
(1576 Plates), £10 108. joth ‘boards hed at £14 7s. 


John E, Sowerby, 3, Mens eee, Lambeth. 








ume FERNS of of GREAT BRITAIN. 
SMR ng ethane BE. SOWERBY. The Descriptions by 
(N, Esq. 49 Plates, cloth boards, full coloured, 
38; i; partly coloured, 14s. ; > 68. 
John E. Sowerby, 3, Mead Place, Lambeth. 





Now ready, 
OWERBY'S FERN ALLIES; A Supple- 
to ‘The Ferns of Great Britain.” Flexible boards 
31 Plates, “call coloured, 18s. ; partly coloured, 98. 
John F. Sowerby, 3, Mead Place, Lambeth. 


BRITISH POISONOUS PLANTS. By C. 
JOHNSON, Esq. Flexible boards, crown Syo, with 28 
Plates. Full coloured, 7s.; plain, 5s. 


- ohn, E, Sowerby, 3, Mand Place, Lambeth. 
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NEW SERIAL BY THE BROTHERS MAYHEW, 
This Day, 8vo, seved. price 1s. 
No Le 
PAVED WITH GOLD; 
OR, THE 
Bomance and Beulity of the Zondon Streets. 
An Unfashionable Novel. 
By the BROTHERS MAYHEW. 
With Illustrations by Pz. 
& To be completed in Thirteen Monthly Numbers, 


CARLYLE’S WORKS—CHEAP EDITION. 
This day, in crown 8vo, price 6s. 
OLIVER CROMWELL’S LETTERS 
AND SPEECHES. 


Vol. I. 
By THOMAS CARLYLE. 


Being the New Volume of the Cheap Re-issue. 


Now ready, 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION: 
A HISTORY, 
Two Vols. crown 8yo, 12s. 


LEVER’S WORKS—CHEAP EDITION. 
On 5th of March, in crown 8vo, price 4s, 
CHARLES O’MALLEY. 
Vol. 2. 
By CHARLES LEVER. 
With Eight Illustrations by H. K. Brownz. 
Completing the Work in Two Vols, 

Price 8s, 


Now Ready, 
HARRY LORREQUER. 
Crown 8vo, price 4s, 


This Day, in Three Vols., post S8vo, 
FREIDA, THE JONGLEUR. 
By BARBARA HEMPHILL. 
Author of “Lionel Deerhurst; or, Fashionable Life under 
the Regency,” &c, 


This Day, in post Svo, 10s, 6d. 
A NEW LIFE OF LOUIS 
NAPOLEON, 
EMPEROR OF THE FRENCH, 

Derived partly from Private Sources, containing ample 
details respecting his Education and Early Life—His 
Rambles in Switzerland—His Expedition against the 
Pope—Strasburg—Boulogne—The Chateau of Ham— 
The Coup de Etat, &c. &. 

By JAMES AUGUSTUS ST. JOHN, 





OBaPuAN and Hatt, 198, Piccadilly. 











18, Gezat Marizorover Srrett. 


HURST AND BLACKETT, 


SUCCESSORS TO HENRY. COLBURN, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED THE FOLLOWING 


NEW WORKS. 
ELIZABETH DE VALOIS, Queen 


of SPAIN, and the COURT of PHILIP II., from numerous 
Unpublished Sources in the Archives of France, Italy, and 
Spain. By MISS FREER, Author of ‘The Life of Mar- 
guerite D’Angouleme,” &c. 2 vols., with fine Portraiis en- 
graved by Heath. 21s. bound. 

“ 8uch a book as the memoir of Elizabeth de Valois is a literary 
treasure which will be the more appreciated as its merits obtain 
that reputation to which they most justly are entitled. Miss 
Freer has done her utmost to make the facts of Elizabeth’s, Don 
Carlos’, and Philip II.’s careers fully known, as they actually 
transpired. The pains this intelligent lady must have been at to 
have secured the means for so trustworthy a history, cannot but 
have been very great; doubtless she will be rewarded by finding 
this, her last and certainly her best publication, as much and as 
generally appreciated as were her previous ‘ Memoirs of Mar- 
guerite D’Angouleme and Jeanne D'Albret.”—M. 

















REV. DR. LIVINGSTON’S EXPLORA. 
TORY JOURNEYS of a MISSIONARY in sory 
AFRICA, will be published shortly. 


Jobn Murray, Albemarle Street. 








THE FOLLOWING NEW AND fy. 
PORTANT WORKS are now published, and may be 
obtained of all Booksellers. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street, 





THE SECOND AND CONCLUDING 
VOLUME OF MEMOIRS, By the late Sir ROBERT 
PEEL, Bart. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





THIRD EDITION OF REV. ARTHUR 
P, STANLEY'S SINAI AND PALESTINE, 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





EASTERN HOSPITALS and 


ENGLISH NURSES: The Narrative of Twelve Months’ 
Experience in the Hospitals of Koulali and Scutari. By a 
LADY VOLUNTEER. Cheaper Edition. 1 vol., 6s. 

“A production which, not only in the subject-matter, but 


in its treatment, is filled with the purest and best evidences of 
womanly cenderness.”—Timzs. 


REVELATIONS OF PRISON 


LIFE. With an Enquiry into Prison Discipline and S 
Punishments. By GEORGE LAVAL CHESTERTON, 25 
Years Governor of the House of Correction, Coldbath Fields. 
Third and Cheaper Edition. Revised. 1 vol., 10s. 6d. 
‘* This interesting book is full of such illustration as the narra- 
tive of striking cases affords, and is, indeed, as well calculated to 
entertain mere readers for amusement as to instruct and assist 


those who are studying the great questions of social reform.” — 
EXAMINER. 


A PILGRIMAGE into DAU- 


PHINE. With a Visit to the Monastery of the Grande 
Chartreuse. By the Rev.G. M. MUSGRAVE, A.M. Oxon. 
Authorof “ A Ramble through Normandy,” &c, 2 vols., with 
Illustrations, 21s, bound. 


PEN AND PENCIL PICTURES. 


By THOMAS HOOD. 1 Vol. With Illustrations. 10s, 6d. 
“ By his poetry and his prose, Thomas Hood the Second dis- 
tinculy announces himself to be his father’s son.” —ATHENZUM. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
THE DAYS OF MY LIFE. An 


Autobiography. By the Author of “Margaret Maitland,” 
“ Lilliesleaf,” &c. 3 vols. 


“Full of touching passages and well wrought scenes.”— 
Examiner. 





“ The gifted authoress of‘ The Days of My Life’ exhibits, ina 


marked manner, the first requisites of an eminent novelist—fertile 
invention, picturesque power, poetic feeling, ard considerable 
constructive skill. Weare struck, too, with the breadth of her 


and it has the merit of perfect originality. The story is most 
eloquently written, and is extremely attractive and skilful. It 
glows with the genius of romance—the romance of social circum- 


stances and ii We dially congratulate the gifted 
authoress on the success she hag achieved.” —Tue Press. 


MARRIED FOR LOVE. By the 


Author of ‘‘ Cousin Geoffrey.” 3 vols, 


ISABEL; the YOUNG WIFE 


AND THE OLD LOVE. By J. C. JEAFFRESON, Author 
of “Crewe Rise,” &. 3 vols. 


“We may introduce ‘Isabel’ to all novel readers as the in- 
teresting heroine of an interesting story.”—ATHEN ZUM. 


WILDFLOWER. By the Author 


of “The House of Elmore.” 3 vols. 
“ Written with much depth of feeling.” Examiner. 


THE GENERAL'S DAUGHTER. 


By Captain BROOK J. KNIGHT. 3 vols. 


“ This novel is spirited in its style, and presents many lively 
sketches of society.”—Sun. 


ROSA GREY. By the Author of 


“ Anne Dysart.” 3 vols. 
“ One of the most charming books of the season.”—Joun BuLu. 


HENRY CLARENDON. By Alice 
COMYN. 2vols. 2ls. 


‘In this novel there is a considerable amount of interest. 
The portraiture of female disposition isthe best portion of the au- 
or’s deli cae ae 


THE SECOND WIFE. 3 vols. 


[Just ready. : 














Piast PORTION OF THE LIFE AND 
JOURNALS OF GEN. SIR CHARLES NAPIER, 
Ty his Brother, Sir WM. NAPIER, 


John Murray, Albemarle Street, 





HERAT AND PERSIA. Second Edition 
of M. FERRIER’S CARAVAN JOURNEYS FROM 
PERSIA THROUGH PARTS OF CENTRAL ASIA. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





LZTTERS FROM HEAD QUARTERS. 


By aSTAFF OFFICER. Second Edition, with a New 
Preface, 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Sik FRANCIS HEAD’S DESCRIPTIVE 
ESSAYS, reprinted from the “ Quarterly Review.” 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





REV. DR. ROBINSON’S LATER 
BIBLICAL RESEARCHES IN THE HOLY LAND, 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





ME. HENRY REEVE’S TRANSLA- 
TION OF M. DE TOCQUEVILLE'’S WORK onthe 
3TATE OF FRANCE BEFORE 1789. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





ENTRAL AFRICA—Dr. BAIKIE'S 
NARRATIVE OF HIS EXPLORING VOYAGE IN 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


| 1854, 
manner. The conception of the story is both large and simple, 





Sik GEORGE NICHOLL’S HISTORY 
OF THE POOR LAWS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





ME. JARDINE’S NARRATIVE OF 
the GUNPOWDER PLOT. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





ME. JAMES HAMILTON’S WANDER 
INGS IN NORTHERN AFRICA, CYRENE, &. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





ROFESSOR BLUNT’S NEW WORKS; 
IEST, and PLAIN 
Xe DO ae 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


ee 


UDENT’S GIBBON: Being the 
Leg yt DECLINE AND FALL, abridged 
by Dr. WM. SMITH. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 








—— $ 


RLY REVIEW —Te 
aE ast Wag Se 201 is published this day. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 28, 1857. 
Be ees 
REVIEWS. 
o's Remains. Unpublished Letters hy 
Herder Kena his Wife, Goethe, Schiller, 
Klopstock, Se. Edited by H. Diintzer 
and F.G. von Herder. 3 vols. Frankfort : 
idingen. cone 
“ oes fon" said Napoleon of Dante, “is in- 
creasing and will increase, because nobody 
ever reads him.” Though, as regards the 
‘Divine Comedy,’ this saying may well dis- 
lay less kindness than keenness, and less 
justice than either, there is certainly more 
than one reputation to which it is sufficiently 
applicable. Writers there are, who after 
having rendered the most illustrious services 
to mankind, after lives spent in the dissipation 
of error and the discovery of new truths or 
the confirmation of old ones, find their labours 
superseded through no fault of their own, but 
through an accession of knowledge forbidding 
mankind to tarry by the old landmarks, even 
though these may have been set up by giants. 
In such cases it is that we learn to know 
Fame as a true goddess, preserving alike the 
benefactor from oblivion and the benefited 
from ingratitude. The hero of intellectual 
research can never die, his name may be 
rarely pronounced, his pages seldom perused, 
the exact nature of his achievements imper- 
fectly remembered, but his memory survives, 
to be held in honour long after the knowledge 
which it was his unspeakable toil to win has 
become part of the very alphabet of mental 
culture imparted to the peasant and the 
schoolboy. 
Thoughts like these naturally arise to the 
mind on hearing the now somewhat unfre- 
uent name of Herder. Not having been the 
ast, he cannot in our day be among the first 
of the cursores qui vitat lampada tradunt. 
His works hardly seem to be much read, 
many students of German do not even know 
their names. Though conventionally in- 
scribed among the five great classics of 
Teutonic literature, it may be doubted whether 
he be as often quoted as Lavater, for example, 
or Jacobi. Yet he is rarely named without 
respect and admiration. It is felt that if his 
ideas attract less attention now, the reason is 
that they have become commonplace through 
universal reception. This is decisive of their 
ue, and amply justifies the publication of 
¢ three thick volumes of correspondence 
before us, which appear very fairly edited. 
That these letters are not so interesting as 
ial been expected, considering the 
bri it pens from which they proceed, may 
be easily accounted for by the facilities for 
teal intercourse enjoyed by the writers. 
Men will seldom cover sheets with what they 
may have an opportunity of conveying by 
word of mouth in a week. These documents 
Ww notwithstanding an important light 
on the relations in which the literary Dii 
= of the period stood to one another, 
an their interest has been enhanced by 
he editors’ diligence in hunting up the 
ie to allusions rendered obscure by lapse of 


Goethe’s correspondence comes first—the 
oe of this literary firmament. It 
ows distinctly that he loved Herder, while, 
at the same time, he could not avoid a mild 
consciousness of his own superiority. The 
men were, indeed, singularly contrasted, and 
is hardly conceivable that their friendship 
ve continued so long as it did but 





for Goethe’s peculiar power of taking pos- 
session of other minds, and pervading them 
with an influence from which there was no 
escape. All who have had much personal 
intercourse with him have left their testi- 
mony to the inexplicable spell of that great, 
cold, calm mind, before whose silent energy 
opposition and contrariety vanished like 
metals in an alkehest. He seemed, they say, 
to diffuse himself around them like the air; 
they acknowledged his presence in every 
breath they drew; yet if his force were too 
great to be resisted, it was too evenly dis- 
tributed to be oppressive. The same impres- 
sion of universality accompanies him into his 
writing; we seem to be reading, not a 
German, but all Germany. Herder, on the 
other hand, was a concentrated man, who 
could exert a vigorous impulse upon two 
subjects or two men in turn, but not upon 
two at once. Accordingly he seldom had 
more than one great friend at a time. 
Goethe filled this position for nearly twenty 
years, during wre time he exercised great 
influence on Herder’s character and modes of 
thought. The following is a specimen of the 
way in which he proceeded when he thought 
that his friend’s views required modification. 
Herder’s spiritual-mindedness and __ love 
of abstract truth made him somewhat indif- 
ferent, not to say unfriendly, to those mate- 
rial manifestations of the beautiful in which 
Goethe took so much delight, and a passage 
in one of his sermons called down this 
remonstrance :— 

‘* Now let me put in a little plea for the fine 
arts. If the idea which you throw out in this 
place were to be made the theme of an essay, 
where it could be considered fully, or of a friendly 
discussion with those who understand you, it 
would be a different thing, but as it is, the remark 
falls as if from the sky, without qualification and 
without being led up to by any train of reasoning. 
I know that everyone who has to care for himself 
and others does well to make himself practically 
useful, and that it is dangerous to allow too much 
scope to a passion for the beautiful. Yet is net 
this true of everything with which the great and 
wealthy enhance the enjoyment of life? Horses, 
dogs, hunts, games, feasts, dresses and diamonds, 
what time, what money do they not absorb! And 
after all they do not elevate the soul, which the 
gifts of the muses do, and do at less cost. It 
seems to me that we should never be more 
rigorously careful in our language taan when we 
would warn against the excess of a good thing.” 


There can be no doubt that the influence 
exerted by Goethe was highly beneficial to 
Herder. His views became wider, his 
charity deeper, his sympathies more expan- 
sive. His mind acquired more calmness and 
balance ; he learned to control Wisdom to his 
wish, as a man directs a boat, instead of 
hurrying after her, eagerand breathless, asa boy 
pursues a kite. His disposition was exactly 
one to be benefited by intercourse with a 
mind like Goethe’s; his faults such as the 
contemplation of his friend’s comprehensive 
liberality would best enable him to correct; 
his virtues too much the children of his 
feelings to allow of that unpleasant habit of 
referring everything to the head, that made 
it so much easier for Goethe to be ad- 
mirable than amiable. Concise as the lat- 
ter’s epistles are, they are sufficient to 
display the writer’s extraordinary versatility 
and many-sidedness. Now he has finished his 
‘Tasso,’ and will come and read it speedily. 
Now he has just sketched a colossal head of 
Jupiter, and hopes his corres ondent will ap- 
prove ofthe whiskers. Now he is in ecstacies 





about his famous discovery of the maxillary 
bone in animals—a trespass on the domain of 
physiologists highly irritating to those gentle- 
men. Now he isin the mountains, gathering 
pebbles—an occupation which seems to have 
afforded him much inward peace of mind :— 


‘*Krause and I are here by ourselves, ham- 
mering and sketching all day long in the open air. 
You will be glad to see my findings. We have 
certainly discovered: the most important objects 
here; the weather is splendid. [I am dragging 
a terrible load of stones home with me, and have 
had the conscience to seek and the fortune to find 
all the slight and almost imperceptible variations 
by which one sort shades off into another. These 
form the stumbling-block and stupefaction of all 
collectors and system-mongers, whose terminology 
is sadly perplexed to find them a place.” 


Goethe’s antipathy to merely scientific men, 
it should be noticed, frequently led him into 
awkward situations, most notoriously so in his 
opposition to Newton’s Theory of Colours. 

The intimacy so honourable and useful to 
both parties was doomed to immolation on 
the altar of a great dramatic poet. Schiller, 
omnipotent with Goethe, was disliked by 
Herder. Goethe’s most distinguishing cha- 
racteristies were, after all, those of artists. 
He was free from their’ morbid irritability, 
but he possessed all their tastes and instincts. 
Nothing attracted him either in man or in 
dumb nature; no circumstance crossed his 
es in actual life, no vision rose upon his 

usy brain, that he did not strive to render 
beautifulinoneway oranother. Herder,onthe 
other hand, possessed all the artist’s suscep- 
tibility—“ He was,” said Jean Paul, “an oak 
whose twigs were sensitive plants”’—but his 
mental eye was blind to form and colour. 
Saturated with dreams of Grecian beauty, 
Schiller burst upon Goethe like an incarna- 
tion of the ideal he had long been seeking. 
Had he not been Goethe he would have 
envied him; as it was he emulated him, and 
we are indebted to the friendly competition 
for some of his finest works. Herder con- 
sidered the impetuous stranger from a diffe- 
rent point of view. Schiller was young; he 
middle-aged. Schiller was winning victories; 
he had won them, it was true, but then a re- 
putation in the making interests the sons 
of men more than one finished to the last 
touch; and, without incurring any imputa- 
tion of unworthy jealousy, Herder might still 
wish the space in the world’s eye occupied by 
the author of ‘Don Carlos’ somewhat less 
extensive, and his own somewhat more so. 
Besides these personal matters, the intellec- 
tual characteristics of the two were incongru- 
ous. Herder progressed certainly, but it was 
with the equable advance of an everflowing 
lake. He rose slowly, and because it had 
pleased Heaven to add to his stores, not from 
an uncontrollable necessity of constitution. 
But Schiller’s mind was as a torrent, that 
turns a bare and rugged channel to silver 
in a moment. “He had,” said Goethe to 
Eckermann, “ an astonishing progressiveness. 
You spoke to him one week and seemed to 
understand him, the next you could not think 
where he had got to.” A great deal too far, 
Herder probably conceived. For it was fated 
that their many differences should be en- 
hanced by a dissension touching the eternal 
fitness of things. Schiller was a stout Kan- 
tian, and knew all about the distinction be- 
tween the reason and the understanding. 
Herder had taken up arms against Kant and 
all his crew. Some years passed neverthe- 
less without an open breach, and Herder was 
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even a somewhat extensive contributor to 
Schiller’s magazine, ‘The Hours.’ The rup- 
ture, when it came, involved at the same time 
a breach with Goethe, concerning the tendency 
of whose later productions Herder had ex- 

ressed himself with considerable plainness 
in a letter to the Countess Bandissin :— 

**T owe you an answer respecting Goethe’s 
novel (Wilhelm Meister.) Do not reproach me as 
though I were myself the author, for I have only 
read it the other day, later than most people. 
Many years ago, indeed, he read us some passages 
that pleased us, although we even then regretted 
the bad company that his hero keeps so long. 
But then the story was quite a different thing. 
We made the young man’s acquaintance in his 
childhood, and conceived an interest in him that 
gradually increased, even when he went astray. 
Now it has quite another cast; we see the hero 
from the first where we had rather not see him 
at all, and are left to find out for ourselves how he 
got there, while at the same time he is no 
longer sufficiently interesting in himself to 
merit our sympathy. I have expostulated with- 
out effect, and none of the scenes where Philina 
appears were shown to me in MS. My own 
opinion of all that part is the same as yours, 
and, I should imagine, as that of all right- 
thinking people. Goethe thinks otherwise ; truth- 
fulness of scene is to him all in all, and he 
troubles himself extremely little about elevation of 
sentiment or moral efulness. In fact this is 
the fault of many of his writings, and the difference 
of our sentiments has caused him to desist from 
taking my opinion on any of them. I hate the 
whole generation of his Marianas and Philinas, 
and neither in life nor the representation of it can 
I endure any sacrifice of actual morality to mere 
talent, or what people call by that name.” 


This frank expression of sentiment. shows 
with remarkable clearness the sides which 
Herder and Goethe respectively took in that 
old war of critics and authors, which, owing 
its origin to an inherent diversity of mental 
constitution, is not at to cease but with 
that incompatibility itself. As Mr. Ruskin 
would express it, Herder was a Purist, to 
please whom Art must conform herself as far 
as possible to an ideal standard; Goethe a 
naturalist, to whom everything existing ap- 

eared, ipso facto, worthy of representation. 

erder was a Sophocles, who would have had 
everything drawn as it ought to be; Goethe 
an Euripides, who drew everything as it was. 
Had the former attempted a delineation of 
society, he would have produced a picture to 
which no one could have made the least ob- 
jection, except that it was not in the smallest 
degree like. The latter did actually produce 
a picture, the striking truth of which every 
one admits, but against which the patres con- 
seripti of decorum find much to advance. It 
is true that these objections occur for the 
most part after the book has been laid down, 
few experiencing any particular call to quarrel 
with Philina in Philina’s society. It seems 
to us that each party is right from its own 

oint of view; that there is a point of view 

om which the rival opinions appear as merely 
different sides of the same truth; and that 
the exclusive triumph of either system, or of 
any system, would be no slight calamity to 
mankind. 

Schiller’s relation to Herder, in the days of 
their correspondence, was that of editor to 
contributor; and we grieve to record that 
the immortal poet appears in most of his let- 
ters in the character of a printer’s devil, with 
demands for ‘more copy,” imperious and 
uneludible. Now and then, however, he lays 
his diabolic attributes aside, and condescends 
to a little esthetic chat, discussing, for exam- 


ple, a point concerning which Mr. Matthew 
Arnold has recently given us much to ponder 
upon in England :— 

“T think it may be shown that our methods of 
thought and action, our municipal, political, reli- 
gious, and scientific life, are as opposed to poetry 
as prose itself is. So great and decided, in my 
opinion, is this predominance of the prosaic ele- 
ment in modern society, that the spirit of poetry, 
instead of overcoming it, must inevitably be ab- 
sorbed by it and disappear. I can therefore dis- 
cover no salvation for this spirit, except in its 
retreat from the contact, and rigid separation from 
the tendencies, of the world we see around us. It 
appears to me, then, good that it should form its 
own world, affiliated, through the medium of the 
Greek myths, to a distant, strange, and ideal 
order of things. Perhaps I shall succeed in making 
this view clearer and more acceptable to you in an 
essay which I am now writing ‘on the senti- 
mental poets.’” 


Lest any should think this narrow view of 
the proper sphere of poetry unworthy of the 
fame of Schiller, it will be well to remind our 
readers of the miserable hollowness and arti- 
ficialness of the ‘age in which he wrote, an 
age in comparison to which the much ma- 
ligned medieval centuries were veritable 
nursing mothers to art and poetry. Schiller 
belonged to it by the accident of birth alone, 
or rather he was one of the ministers charged 
with its renovation, and might well say that 
it yielded him nothing worthy of his genius. 
But he who would now maintain the samethesis 
must do so in the face of the new heavens we 
have scanned, of the new earth we have trod 
since the renovation of all things by that 
wonderful series of events which, from the 
land of its origin, we call the French Revolu- 
tion—in defiance also of a mass of splendid 

oetry. Not to go beyond English literature, 

e must ignore the whole works of Crabbe, 
Byron’s ‘ Don Juan,’ Shelley’s ‘ Rosalind and 
Helen,’ the poems of Elliott and Nichol, the 
‘Maud’ and ‘ Aurora Leigh’ of our own day. 
What, moreover, would Schiller have done 
when the Grecian myths he speaks of were 
exhausted? Their very beauty demands that, 
once wrought to perfection, they should be 
left undisturbed. ‘There is no second tale of 
Troy. Who will sing ‘Oenone’ after Ten- 
nyson P 

Jean Paul Richter first made himself known 
to Herder in the capacity of a literary client, 
a relation soon exchanged for that of an 
affectionate friend. There was much to unite 
the two men. Both were spiritual, impulsive, 
pure-minded. In Jean Paul, indeed, these 
excellent qualities ran into a simplicity that 
can hardly fail to make his English reader 
sometimes either stare or smile, according to 
his disposition. All the best Germans, not ex- 
cepting the imperial Goethe, have been more or 
less childlike (not childish, which is a very dif- 
ferent thing), but none have equalled the natu- 
ralness, the buoyancy, the transparency of Jean 
Paul. These virtues rendered him extremely 
dear to Herder, who moreover welcomed in 
him an adversary of the Hellenised system of 
composition, then countenanced by the in- 
imical Schiller and the alienated Goethe. The 
same feeling inclined him towards Klopstock, 
on whose letters we cannot dwell, any more 
than on those of Claudius and Mendelssohn, 
or of the magnificent Jacobi, towering among 
his fellow metaphysicians like a Persian 
magus among modern doctors of divinity ; of 
Lavater, that racy compound of the most op- 

osite qualities—shrewd fanaticism, charita- 
Pe bigotry, and unprincipled morality. 
Lenz’s letters form a singular feature in the 





book. The eccentric writer called himsdf« 
lame crane”—his fellow mortals thought hi : 
lame duck. He came to Weimar Pennileg— 
gained universal good-will by his buffoonery 
—and then commenced libelling every oy 
up to the duke, upon his arrival at which. 
gust quarter he was naturally ejected fr 
the territory. His next step was to began 
insane, when a subscription was raised {or 
him at Weimar. The list being closed, lay 
straightway recovered, and in due coune ¢ 
time wrote to Herder, setting forth the hen. 
fits that would accrue to the human gpeqj 
from his being appointed professor at Rj 
for which post he requested Herder’s reo. 
mendation. The latter having declined » 
contribute towards placing “ the lame crane” 
on so exalted a perch, that ornithological 
cimen flew eastward, finally nestling at Mu. 
cow, where he died in 1792, in the honse of 
Russian nobleman. His letters to Herde 
are full of the most passionate professions gf 
friendship, which we cannot help thinking 
sincere, notwithstanding the enthusiast’s en. 
dent attention to the main chance. Hy 
writings, first published by Goethe, and afte 
wards more fally by Tieck, are by no meas 
destitute of merit in a rough Aristophanis 


way. 

The third volume contains the love-lettes 
that passed between Herder and his bride- 
as tender and interesting a collection of the 
kind as we have ever seen. Of course, large 
deductions must be made from the interestof 
a correspondence of this description, when 
served up in type for the edification of indit 
ferent parties. Could we see the original 
sheets, perhaps we might be able to’ say, 
** Here the hand shook, this was written with 
throbs; there the paper is stained, that was read 
with tears.” Lacking these silent witnesses, 
we are nevertheless glad to have seen this te 
cord of the romantic days of a philosopher- 
of the personal affections of one whose phi: 
lanthropy embraced all human kind. 








A Pilgrimage into Dauphiné : comprising 4 
Viast to the Manetieg @ the Grande 
treuse, with Anecdotes, Incidents, and Sketeha 

from Twenty Departments of France. By 
the Rev. George M. Musgrave, MA. 
Hurst and Blackett. 

Foreien travel is an Englishman's grand 

resource against the tyranny of public opinion 

at home. The iron rule of Mrs. Grundy be 
comes, after a time, almost insupportable; 
and we fly to the absolute kingdoms of the 

Continent in search of that personal liberty 

which the complicated conventionalisms a 

English society deny us in our own country. 

An ex-chancellor has his ch4teau in Fran, 

where he can play pranks which, if indulged 

in within the compass of our little island 
would get him into ‘ Punch,’ or even perhaps 
into ‘The Times. The country-gentlemm 
who presides at Bible Society meetings, and 
interdicts his daughter the use of the piamo 
on a Sunday, in order to “set the servants 
good example,” rushes off to Italy, hears 
grand musical mass at St. Peter's the 
morning, and in the afternoon figures ava 
on the Corso. The family of limited incom’ 
whom the necessity for keeping up appr 
ances obliges to run into debt and cheat ther 
tradesmen rather than break up their 

lishment and lay down the brougham, 

furnished apartments at Tours, dine a 

table d’héte, and enjoy themselves as ti) 

| never did before. The country parson, Wa" 
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yh the continual labour of stringi 
ge e continual labour of stringing 
ry dee laces from “our old di- 
og” and providing religious small-talk for 
the charitable ladies of his parish, closes his 
Beveridge, his Hammond, and his Tillotson, 
nts his note-book into his pocket, and, if he 

ever written original sermons enough to 
have acquired the knack of composition, pays 
the expenses of his six weeks’ trip, and of the 
hack-parson who takes his duty for him, by 
ublishing an account of his travels. What 
5 aa to get from behind his stiff white 
cravat, and to be able to show a little taste 
in the colour of his nether integuments ; to 
be itted to indulge his liking for paint- 


ing, ee architecture, and music, and 
oin 


to .PAbbé in a bottle of Burgundy, 
without the fear of being 
Record !” : 

Such, we conceive, must have been the 
feelings of the Rev. George M. Musgrave, 
MA, when, in 1855, he bade adieu to his 
Devonshire parsonage, and set out upon the 
pilgrimage to Dauphiné which has supplied 
the materials for his book. But we fear the 
trip was more productive of pleasure to the 

ilorim than to his readers. He hardly re- 
mained long enough in any one place to get 
much beneath the surface of things. The 
absence of original observation is made up by 
remarks on the Queen’s visit to Paris, which 
might have been written in Devonshire, and 
is filled by documents such as the letter 

of thanks of the Prefect of the Seine to the 
lord Mayor for contributions to the sufferers 
from the inundations. <A certain liveliness 
of style is attempted to be attained by a 
plentiful use of quotations, neither very appo- 
site nor very correct—the “ outcome,” as Mr. 
Kingsley would say, of a year’s miscellaneous 
reading in the Devonshire parsonage. The 
text hes the appearance of a cento of scraps 
from all quarters, duly enclosed in inverted 
commas. en the author wants to talk of 
bread, it is “the staff of life ;’ something un- 
expected at once suggests the proverb, “live 
and learn.” Julius Cesar is “the mighty 
Julius,” which, by the way, ought to be “ the 
mightiest Julius ;” a ruin, of course, is the 
cue for “sermons in stones,” &c. A pleasant 
road through a wood is “a primrose path ;” 
an vot one, “asteep and thorny way.” 
A tall and agreeable abbé is “ the” tall “man 
eloquent ;” war is “glorious war.” Mr. Mus- 
ere must have more modesty than we 
hould, on other accounts, be disposed to give 
him eredit for; for he prefers everybody 
eke’s way of saying a thing to his own. But 
this rage for quotations leads him to quote 
which he remembers very imper- 

y. Thus we have—“through brake, 
through briar,” in defiance of metre; “a stern 
tound tower of other days,” where the inap- 
propriate epithet “stern” is interpolated; and 
mmy others of the same description. If a 
man will quote in season and out of season, 
he ought at least to do it correctly. The 
and French quotations are translated 

for the benefit of the ladies, with what suc- 
tas the reader shall see. Mr. Musgrave ren- 
the proverb, “Omne ignotum pro miri- 
“The unheard of,” is often regarded 

#8 the “marvellous.” The inscription on 
Bayard’s tomb— 


pilloried in ‘ The 


** A Bayard, 
né en 1476, 
Mort & Rebecq, le 30 Avril, 1524, 
Dieu et le Roi: voila nos mattres, 
Onc n’en aurai d’autres,”’ 


is thus mistranslated and spoiled :— “God 


and the king : these, and nune other, masters 
ought we to serve.” This is not only a solecism 
in taste but in grammar. The true rendering 
is :—God and the king: they are our masters, 
others will I never have. If Mr. Musgrave’s 
taste in art were no purer than his taste in 
literature he would have small title to the 
character of a “ Christian connoisseur” (what- 
ever that may mean), which it is his ambi- 
tion to bear. 

There are, however, many useful pieces of 
information scattered through the book, 
Agriculturists will be interested with the 
account of the Poudrette de Bondy, a sub- 
stitute for farm-yard manure and guano, 
manufactured out of the sewage of Paris. 
The account of the arrest of Louis XVI. at 
Varennes is also interesting, from the fact that 
Mr. Musgrave obtained permission to copy 
the proces verbal made out at the time and on 
the spot, a privilege accorded to him in com- 
mon with M. de Lamartine only. From this 
document he gives copious extracts. The 
stirring events through which the king was 
passing at this period are curiously contrasted 
with his meagre and uninteresting journal. 
Louis XV1. could thus write at the very 
turning-point in his life :— 

‘©19th.—Sunday. Vespers. 

“20th. —Nothing. 

‘*21st.—Left Paris at night; arrived at Va- 
rennes, in Argonne, and was arrested at 11 P.M. 

“* Wednesday, 22nd.—Left Varennes at 5 or 6 
A.M. Breakfasted at St. Menehould; arrived at 
10 p.m. at Chalons. Supped and slept. 

‘© 96th.—Sunday. Nothing at all. Mass, and 
gallery-conference with the Commissioners of the 
Assembly. 

‘¢ 27th.—Nothing. 

“* 28th.—Nothing. Took whey.” 


Truly it is not the tyrants that lose their 
crowns and heads, but the stupid good- 
natured kings, who by their weakness in- 
vite the encroachments of ambitious men. 
If Napoleon had had a contest with the 
popular power, the entries in Ais journal 
would have been,—* A—— sent to Vincennes, 
B—— shot by court-martial. A tumultuous 
assembly of starving artisans dispersed @ 
gros coups de canon.” 

The account of the author's visit to the 
vineyards of Champagne is very amusing, and 
highly characteristic of his profession. At the 
splendid establishment of a Monsieur L., one 
of the chief champagne-growers of Rheims, 
our clerical pilgrim had an opportunity of 
witnessing the mode of “doctoring” the wine 
for the market :— 

“He here pointed out nine casks lying in the 
court-yard, containing a ton of white sugar from 
the Isle of Bourbon, every pound of which cost 
ninepence. Hereupon I requested him to show me 
some of the genuine liquor, in the state, that is, in 
which it leaves the pressoi after the regular fer- 
mentation processes, and before the sweetening 
syrup is added. He presently selected a bottle 
from some bins at hand, opened it, and poured out 
a glassful. A more unpalatable drink, under the 
denomination of wine, I never tasted. It was like 
Sauterne mixed with wormwood. 

“¢ ‘Now,’ said M. L., ‘I have taken out two 
glasses from this bottle. Here is a bottle of sweet- 
ening syrup, from which I will fill up the deficiency 
you have just seen created.’ 

‘«T witnessed this filling up ; and he then handed 
the bottle to a cellarman, who corked and strung it 
in my presence. 

“<That,’ said he, ‘ will, at no distant date, be- 
come a bottle of primest quality. It is the Verze- 
nay growth.” 

At dinner at the house of Monsieur L.,on the 





| same day, the following scene occurred :— 


*- € And now,’ said mine host, ‘let me offer you 
some of the best wine we have to boast of at 
Rheims.’ ! 

‘*The string and wire were instantly cut, and 
away went the cork on its aerial travels. Our 
glasses overflowed with the creamy stream, and m 
lips with compliments on its unsurpassable pats & 
lence immediately afterwards. It was, indeed;- 
beautiful (?) wine. When all the eulogium which. 
such a creditable sample elicited had been ex- 
hausted, and the sober certainty alone remained of. 
having lived— ey 

‘ thus to clasp perfection,’ 
the announcement was quietly made, of the bottle, ° 
just emptied being the identical one from which 1’ 
had endeavoured, in vain, to drink a quarter of 4 
glassful two howrs previously.” 


Not only is sugar required to render 
champagne drinkable, but the same Mon- 
sieur L. informed Mr. Musgrave that— 


‘*to forty gallons of pure champagne wine, they 
are obliged, by the requisitions of the British 
agent, to add at least five (but more frequently 
from ten to twelve) gallons of brandy.” 

Wine is a subject upon which Mr. Mus- 
grave is as eloquent as if he were one of “the 
monks of old,” instead of being a country 
parson. After having described the process 
of drawing and bottling Burgundy, he ob- 
serves— 

“This provision of care and gentlest treatment 
is infinitely more important in the use of Burgundy 
wine long after its issue from the hands of the 
cooper or bottler; and it well deserves and requites 
such delicate attentions, being incomparably the 
most exquisitely refined and generous fluid that the 
bounty of creative Providence, the yuintessence of 
grape-juice, and the scientific elaboration of wine- 
growing man, ever supplied to the organs of human 
taste. It is cordial, but not at all heating ; rich 
and racy, yet it palls not, even at a sixth or seventh 
imbibition; for in its perfected condition the draught 
leaves none of that after-taste which vitiates the 
sapid powers of the palate, and renders it wholly 
incapable of discerning and correctly appreciating 
any positive flavour.” 


Compare with this eloquent description 
of the prince of wines the following melan- 
choly account of a breakfast at the Grande 
Chartreuse. One of the monks asks the pilgrim 
what he would like for breakfast :— é 


“ ¢ What is there to be had? 

“* *Oh! there was un potage tres excellent, bread, 
wine, and perhaps a salad.’ 

*** What! no milk? 

‘**No, none.’ (They keep fifty cows.) 

‘* Now I always recoil from potage in France: 
In nine cases out of ten it is a vapid, illusive, 
unmeaning composition, enfeebling the digestive 
powers, —suggestive of the promise of some cherish- 
ing sonp, and breaking it to the hope. Moreover 
it is a greasy beginning of the day’s aliment, and 
a wretched substitute, in the Englishman’s view 
of breakfast and comfort, for tea, coffee, or cocoa. 
Being, nevertheless, on a scene of entire novelty, 
I consented that he should at once introduce me 
to a very large silver tureen that stood upon a side- 
table or beauffet, and took the massive ladle in my 
hand. He removed the lid. Reader, have you 
ever stepped into a room the ceiling of which was 
about to be ‘stopped,’ preparatorily to white-wash- 
ing? Have you seen a bucket of slimy greyish 
composition, resembling soap-suds and lime, mingled 
with wood-ashes, used by plasterers in their craft 
when applying lye and preparing for distemper? 
There it stood, thick and slab, apparently of oat- 
meal, size, and blacking; lukewarm, and beginning 
to set, like gravy in mid-winter.” 

The Carthusians are not at all to the pil- 
grim’s taste. He would much have preferred 
the jolly Cistercian monks, who formerly 
owned the best vineyards in Burgundy. The 
extreme simplicity of the Carthusians’ food, 





lodging, religious services, and attire, have no 
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charms for the enjoué virtuoso who occupies 
‘the comfortable parsonage house, and he leaves 
the Chartreuse with the words of Shylock in 
his mouth :—“I will buy with you, sell with 
you, talk with you, walk with you, and so 
following ; but I will not eat with you, drink 
with you, or pray with you.” His opinion 
of the secular clergy of France is, however, 
rather favourable, and he speaks highly of the 
seurs de la charité. 

Though we have pointed out some defici- 
encies in the matter, and some faults in taste, 
we must say that the book is written in a 
candid and hearty spirit. The pilgrim, 
though he sets out with the patriotic convic- 
tion on his mind that “there is nothing like 
Old England,” has the good sense and good 
feeling to give the French credit for their 
many good qualities. This is done in the 
usual patronizing, and, as we should think, 
offensive, though well-meant, style of John 
Bull. “ After all you are not so bad. Come! 
= will do well presently, if you will only 
et us give youa lesson.” The book is really 
embellished by some very good woodcuts of 
celebrated places, such as the house of Joan of 
Arc and that of La Fontaine, after drawings 
taken by the author. But before Mr. Mus- 
grave says any more about the Pucelle, we 
should recommend him to obtain a sight of 
M. Octave Delepierre’s book, in which it is 
clearly shown that she diedin her bed. This 
discovery has given every one who desires to 
think well of humanity unmitigated satisfac- 
tion, and it might have saved Mr. Musgrave 
much virtuous indignation in her behalf. 
We bid adieu to Mr. Musgrave with best 
wishes for his happiness and prosperity. 
May his saddle of mutton be tender, his 
Stilton ripe, and his bottle of Burgundy in 
the best condition. Long may he live to be 
an ornament to the Church, and a shining 
light among “ Christian connoisseurs !” 








Christianity and Hinduism: a Dialogue, &e. 
Bell and Daldy. 
Ons of the best characteristics of the intellec- 
tual temper of the present time, is revived 
zeal for Plato and Platonism. There had 
| gg been among us an almost grovel- 
ing predominance of merely physical and 
utilitarian philosophy. It is true that the 
advancement of the knowledge which deals 
with the world of matter is, per se, a legiti- 
mate subject for national pride; but the 
knowledge, which scans the world of mind 
and soul, is of a far higher order, and a just 
proportion should be maintained between the 
two. An earnest devotion to Plato is the 
surest proof that the higher knowledge is 
rightly prized. The remarkable lectures on 
Greek philosophy, by the late Prof. Archer 
Butler, of Dublin, which were edited by Prof. 
Thompson, of Cambridge, are among the 
principal signs and causes of the reanimating 
and reopening of the Platonic school. Dr.Bad- 
ham’s edition of the Philebus, Wayte’s edition 
of the Protagoras, the excellent translation 
of the Republic by Davies and Vaughan, and 
Prof. Blackie’s Essay on Plato in the Edin- 
burgh Essays also attest and promote the 
same movement. Professor Blackie is pro- 


bably right in the prediction with which he 
concludes his essay, that Plato will be “the 
favourite author of the men who read Greek, 
in the very delicate and difficult transition 
epoch of the national speculation on which we 
seem to be entering.” The work before us, 
though not Platonic in title, is Platonic in 


spirit and in style beyond any other that has 
long appeared in England. It bears no 
author’s name; but is well known to be the 
work of the Rev. Rowland Williams, of 
King’s College, Cambridge. who is now Pro- 
fessor of Hebrew at Lampeter. It purports 
to be a narrative of a conversation once heard 
at Conjeveran between two English clergy- 
men and some learned Hindtis, who disputed 
about the true knowledge of the Supreme 
Being. Two of the Asiatics hold the faith of 
Brahma (though with some important diffe- 
rences of doctrine) ; a third is a conductor of 
the worship of Buddha, who is on his way from 
Ceylon to Nepaul. The descriptions given of 
the two great creeds of the East, and of the 
chief systems of Oriental speculative philoso- 
phy, are the most clear and the most candid 
that we have ever met with. Especially the 
information, which is here given respecting 
the origin, the progress, and the character of 
the worship of Buddha, will richly reward 
every reader, who takes any interest in know- 
ing what the religion is, which is followed (in 
various forms) by more than three hundred 
and sixty millions of his fellow-creatures ; 
and which, if an election between conflicting 
creeds were to be settled by universal suf- 
frage, could almost outvote Christianity, 
Mohammedanism, and Judaism put together. 

Another interlocutor is introduced under 
the name of Wolff, who is supposed to be a 
German physician, employed by some Euro- 
pean government on a scientific mission in 
India. Wolff is a physical philosopher of the 
‘Vestiges of Creation’ school, and also a 
metaphysical Hegelian. Wolff assails the 
common Theism of the others, and is snubbed 
by them all round. This is the most feebly 
executed part of the book. Wolff’s character 
is not well conceived; for,the union of 
French materialism and of German transcen- 
dentalism in the same individual is impro- 
bable. He is made to talk weakly and (what 
is strange) he is weakly answered. Of course 
his main argument against the old theolo- 
gical proof from special Teleology, is the 
“Condition of Existence” argument. But 
the great answer to this, the argument of 
“Typical Forms,” is by no means adequately 
wielded. It is used (p. 202—210) with great 
beauty of language, and Mr. Williams rightly 
says that all truly philosophical Realists, 
from Plato to Abelard, have felt what evi- 
dence this is of “the pre-existence of Divine 
thoughts, or creative foresights, to which 
things severally correspond, as the statue to 
the sculptor’s conception.” But the sciences 
of geology, of comparative anatomy, and mor- 
phological botany, have of late years done 
so much in the discovery of premonitory 
germs, and of perfected homologies, that much 
more ought to have been made by Professor 
Williams of the grand Kosmical Proof, to 
which Plato in the ‘De Legibus’ rightly 
appeals as one of the two chief testimonies 
of.the Supreme Being. 

Many portions of the work before us in- 
volve doctrinal questions, which are not fit 
subjects for discussion in our journal. But out 
of numerous passages of exquisite beauty, both 
in conception, in diction, and in the true Pla- 
tonic temper and rhythm,we select one, which 
is the prelude to the comparison which Blan- 
combe (one of the English parties to the 
dialogue) is made to institute between the 
Christian, the Brahminical, and the Buddhist 
creeds. One of the Hindfs, Vidyachara, has 
professed to feel a difficulty in taking part in 








| such a comparison, because it will not pro- 
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ceed on his own sacred books, as foundations 
for all reasoning ; and he is unwilling to 
ticipate in questioning their authentig 
even for the mere purpose of argument :—”’ 
“ «Well, I too have a difficulty in beginning this 
argument,’ said Blancombe, ‘ and itis of the 
nature as yours, though not exactly the same thing’ 
‘ What is your difficulty” asked Saddnanda, 
is a doubt,’ answered Blancombe, ‘ whether We are 
going to begin rightly.’—‘ How so” asked the other 
‘Why,’ he replied, ‘every place, and in the same 
way, every truth seems to have a road leading tp 
it, and many which lead away from it. Just, then 
as a man would not reach Benares by walking to. 
wards Seringapatam, so we are not likely to find 
the true religion, if we look for it in an irreligions 
manner.’—‘ You mean in an irreligious spirit? 
again asked the other. ‘Just so,’ he answered 
“that is part of my meaning; for one reason why 
mankind so often miss the truth, seems to be that 
they set out with some principle of falsehood in 
their minds; and when they have called their cor. 
rupt passion, whatever it may be, by some holy 
name, they think it religion.’—‘ Then you mean 
to say,’ asked Sadananda, ‘that we must try to 
purify our minds of prejudice, and must come with 
a sincere love of truth, though it may happen to 
contradict whatever we have been accustomed to 
believe?’ ‘Imean that,’ replied Blancombe, ‘ and 
something more. For even our past belief, if it 
has led us in any way to worship God, must have 
been to us in some measure a way of access 
to Him. Supposing, then, we should lose such 
a belief without opening up any better way in 
the course of our inquiry, there may be danger 
of our becoming more remote from God than 
before. Hence, I would hardly advise any man 
anywhere to enter upon intellectual speculations 
as to the religion which has hitherto controlled 
his thoughts, without earnest prayer that the eter- 
nal and unseen Being, whom we confess to be 
imaged ‘by all sorts of worship, thongh in a distorted 
mirror by most of them, would either enable him 
to hold fast whatever is good in his present faith, 
or else lead him into something far betier. Let 
the Brahman, for example, use the text of the 
Gayatri, praying for the most spiritual light of the 
Divine Ruler to illuminate his mind; and do you 
in the same way entreat the Preserver of the World 
to preserve you from mental evil, and to purge the 
gaze of your soul ; and let the Saugata also endea- 
vour both to purify his intelligence, and to associate 
it with deep feeling of that which is most Divine 
about us. For not without such prayers and aspi- 
rations do I think it either safe or holy to go about 
criticising the objects of our faith, and comparing 
those of other men.” 


Socrates himself would have felt thus. on 
such a subject, and the expression is worthy 
of the thoughts. Generally speaking, the 


book is written with great accuracy; but 


there is a slip of the pen in the chronological 
table at the end of the seventh chapter, which 
Professor Williams had better correct at the 
first opportunity. He there tells us that 
the year 609 B.c., the Pheenician sailors 0 
Pharaoh Necho circumnavigated the globe. 
All who know the high scholarship of the 
author, as evidenced by his career at Cam 
bridge, will readily understand that he was 
thinking of the celebrated Periplus of Afrian 
which is narrated by Herodotus ; and that 
the words “the globe” were accidentally 
employed. But other readers may be mote 
ignorant, and more uncharitable ; and espe 
cially many of those who will be apt to take 
offence at the date given by Mr. Williams 
in the same page to the production © 
the Book of Daniel and the later Psalms 
Such critics, if they are able to detect the 
error about the Pheenician voyage, will a 

it pompously as a proof of the author's 
competency to deal with either pagan 
sacred history, The truth is, that with 
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tion of this single inadvertence, the 
im of dates which we have here given 
is remarkably well chosen and suggestive. 





Memoirs of Sir Robert Peel. By M. Guizot. 
Bentley. 
Sir Rosert Peet could hardly have found a 
fitter biographer than M. Guizot. The 
events in which he took an active part are 
still of such present interest that no English 
statesman could be expected to view them 
dispassionately ; and few foreigners under- 
stand the details of our parliamentary go- 
vernment sufficiently to form anything like 
an accurate estimate of our political contro- 
versies. Monsieur Guizot, though he evi- 
dently regards his English contemporary with 
great admiration and esteem, is, from his 
ition as a foreigner, necessarily in great 
measure exempt from the undue partialities 
and animosities engendered in the breasts of 
those who are actually engaged in political 
contests. He is not blind to the defects of 
his hero, nor to the good qualities of his ad- 
versaries. He was bred in the constitutional 
school of statesmen and political economists, 
whom the liberal and philosophical Louis 
XVIII. gathered around him in the early years 
of the Restoration. He studied the principles 
of English parliamentary government with a 
deep and intelligent attention, and endea- 
voured, in vain as it turned out, to naturalize 
them in his own country under the auspices 
of the Citizen King. To him we mainly owe 
that entente cordiale between the two coun- 
tries which has happily survived the dynasty 
he served. Moreover, when Minister at the 
Court of St. James’s, he had opportunities of 
personally observing the progress of events 
at the most critical period of Peel’s career. 
When we add to all these qualifications, that 
he possesses a mind at once practical and phi- 
losophical, elevated sentiments, a style severe 
almost to fastidiousness, and practised skill in 
the art of composition, we have enumerated 
some of the qualities brought to bear by 
Monsieur Guizot on his task as biographer of 
England’s greatest modern statesman. 
en we say “biographer,” we do not 
mean that Monsieur Guizot has gathered to- 
gether Sir Robert Peel’s private letters, or 
entered into the details of his private life. 
His memoir is almost entirely confined to the 
deceased statesman’s parliamentary career. 
Itisa masterly sketch of the great political 
contests which have agitated the country 
since 1830, seen from a point of view which 
none but a foreigner could occupy, and none 
but a foreigner with Monsieur Guizot’s ad- 
vantages could adequately avail himself of. 
It has been said that “the boy is father to 
the man ;” and never was the truth of the 
maxim more clearly illustrated than in the 
life of Peel. Without going so far back as 
his school-boy days, when, according to Lord 
Byron, he was distinguished rather by con- 
scientious industry and general good conduct 
by brilliant talents, or that impulsive 


. Senerosity which wins the affection of school- 


fellows, we may observe how the germ of his 
future career was contained in his very start 
mm life, The following anecdote, for’ which 
onsieur Guizot says he has good authority, 
explains most of the phenomena of his cha- 
Tacter and conduct :— 
“Tt bs = that, in 1809, when he entered the 
mons, his father, old Sir Robert Peel, 
went to Lord Liverpool, and said to him :—‘ My 
fon, you may be sure, is a young man of rare 





talent, and will one day play an important part ; 
but I know him well; at bottom his tendencies are 
Whig ; if we do not immediately enlist him in our 
ranks, he will escape from us; give him something 
to do, he will serve you well, but you must make 
sure of him without delay.” 

What a heavy responsibility does that man 
sustain who attempts to thwart or control 
the convictions of another! If young Peel 
had been suffered to follow the bent of his 
own inclinations, what inward conflicts, what 
unmerited obloquy, what bitter persecutions 
might he not have been spared! The ablest 
statesman in England, he would not have 
found himself at the end of his career dis- 
trusted by the Whigs, to whom he was per- 
sonally obnoxious as the leader of their ad- 
versaries, and hated by the great body of the 
Tories, whose principles, whether rightly or 
wrongly, he had betrayed. But his father 
had determined for him that he should be a 
Tory. With this view he intrigued for him ; 
and the inclinations of Peel himself, naturally 
somewhat timid and intolerant of the vulgar 
elements of. the reforming party, probably 
seconded his father’s views. While his tastes, 
his prejudices, his early associations, were 
thus on the side of the Tories, his convictions 
were with the reformers. The “outcome” 
was, that though he had conferred greater 
benefits on the country than all the Whigs 
and Tories put together—though his talents, 
natural and acquired, were infinitely greater 
than those of any of his contemporaries— 
though he was actuated by a higher sense of 
public duty than most statesmen, and had 
gained the respect of every man in England 
except a few of the most obstinately preju- 
diced, he found himself finally thrown out of 
the game of politics, and a mark for the sar- 
casms of inferior men of all parties. It was 
not his change of opinion that produced, this 
result. Other men have changed their poli- 
tics, and sat with impunity on the Treasury 
benches with men to whom they had been 
most fiercely opposed. Peel’s own vindication 
of his change of opinion is conclusive :— 

‘*But, whether holding a private station, or placed 
in a publicone, I will claim for myself the privilege 
of yielding to the force of argument and conviction, 
and acting upon the results of enlarged experience. 
It may be supposed that there is something humili- 
ating in making such admissions:—I feel no such 
humiliation ; I have not so much confidence in the 
capacity of man to determine what is right or 
wrong intuitively, as to make me feel abashed at 
admitting that I have been in error.” 

These are noble sentiments, but they do 
not apply to Peel’s case in the essential point. 
Though he finally became convinced that to 
inflict civil disabilities on any class of men 
because of their religious conviction is an 
injustice and a mistake ; though an enlarged 
experience proved to him that the princi- 
ples of free-trade were theoretically just and 
practically expedient; yet it did not follow 
that he ought to carry out these principles 
by means of the power conferred upon him 
on the understanding that he was to op- 
pose them. Perhaps he despised his party 
too much, and was too thoroughly convinced 
of the justice and the expediency of his own 
views for the welfare of the public to be influ- 
enced by a sense of his obligations to his party. 
But it is a great mistake for any man to sup- 
pose that public duty can make it necessary 
for him to disregard the dictates of political 
honour. After all that has been sajd upon 
the subject, no one can fail to acknowledge 
the justice of the argument which M. Guizot 
has placed in the mouth of an objector :-— 





“While doing full justice to the moral cha- 
racter of Sir Robert Peel, many good judge- 
nevertheless deplore his political faithlessness ; after 
having, they say, had the merit of reconstructing 
the Conservative party, he dissolved it with his 
own hands. When he changed his opinions, and 
recognised necessities which he had not foreseen, 
he ought to have retired from power, and stated 
his motive for so doing, instead of making himself, 
as he did, the active and decisive promoter of ideas 
and measures which he had long opposed.” 


Yes ; but if he had left it to his adversaries 
to work out the problem of free-trade he 
would have acknowledged himself defeated, 
and given them an unmingled triumph. It 
was part of his character to prefer isolation 
and hatred to the humiliation of a defeat. 
Pain of any kind he could not endure ; and 
what is equal to the anguish of wounded self- 
love? The sarcasms of his friends whom he 
had dragged through the mire were nothing 
pores with the triumph of his opponents. 
He therefore determined to deprive the latter 
of the merit of carrying free-trade principles, 
and declared that their ascendancy was due, 
not to himself, not to his old enemies the 
Whigs, but to Richard Cobden, a new man 
with whom he could feel no rivalry. 

The self-worship, if we may use the term, 
which formed such a leading trait in Peel’s 
character, is prominently, though uninten- 
tionally, brought out in this sketch. Mon- 
sieur Guizot frequently met him at court, 
and observed in his deportment a stiffness, a 
constraint, and a want of ease, which denote 
a proud self-consciousness. He was not at 
home in general society. Even in his family 
he could not divest himself of the solemn 
grandeur of a man always occupied with a 
sense of his own dignity, and fearful that it 
might by any accident be lowered. M. Guizot 
describes his private life as— 


‘* Altogether a beautiful domestic existence, 
grand and simple, and broadly active ; in the in- 
terior of the house an affectionate gravity, less 
animated, less expansive, and less easy than our 
manners desire or permit... . . Out of doors, 
between the landlord and the surrounding popula- 
tion, a great distance, strongly marked in man- 
ners. 

With all this “grandeur” and “ distance,” 
if Sir Robert Peel had mingled a little of the 
“expansive” nature of the real old aristocracy 
of birth he would have lost nothing of true 
dignity, and he would have been infinitely 
more beloved by his dependents, his family, 
and his party. Just asa man may “ give all 
his goods to feed the poor,” and yet not have 
“ charity,” so a statesman may make the most 
beneficent laws for the benefit of the people, 
and yet his heart may be shut up in a proud 
self-sufficiency and disdain of his fellow-men. 

This same want of sympathy with men was 
the cause of all his political errors. It made 
him suspicious in his dealings with foreign 
courts. Speaking of his conduct in the nego- 
tiations respecting the “right of search,” 
Monsieur Guizot observes :— 

“Tt was more particularly in the naturally 
restless and distrustful mind of Sir Robert Peel 
that these suspicions fermented.” 

Again :— 

“It was one of his faults to be too solitary, and 
to consider himself, and himself alone, too much 
in the midst of his adherents. Public life in a 
free state demands greater sympathy and devoted- 
ness ; a party-leader owes himself not merely to his 

rinciples and his cause, but also to his political 
friends, and he can keep them zealous and faithful 
only so long as he shows himself jealous of their 








honour, and ready to fight for them as well as for 
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himself. I may add, that Sir Robert Peel felt too 
much repugnance for the conflict when it assumed 
the character of bitter and insulting personality ; 
it offended his dignity.” 

Speaking of the tributes paid to Sir Robert 
Peel’s memory, Monsieur Guizot observes :— 


*¢ Beneath a cold and stiff exterior; without bril- 
liancy of imagination, and without expansive 
abundance of disposition, Sit Robert Peel pos- 
sessed and had displayed the qualities, I should 
rather say the virtues, which excite and justify 
the affectionate admiration of peoples.” 


This wunsympathizing self-sufficiency was 
indeed the source of Sir Robert Peel’s 
political miscarriages :— 

* This judicious politician, this skilful tactician, 
this consummate financier, this reasoner; who had 
so marvellous a knowledge of facts, this orator, 
who was often so eloquent and always so powerful, 
did not know how to live on intimaté terms with 
his party, to imbue them beforehand with his ideas, 
to animate them with his spirit, to associate them 
with his designs as well as with his successes, with 
the workings of his mind as well as with the chances 
of his fortune. He was cold, taciturn, and solitary 
in the midst of his army, and almost equally so in 
the midst of his staff. The day came when he had 
to demand great concessions from his friends, not 
for himself, for he sought none, but for the public 

"interest which he had warmly at heart. He found 
them cold in their turn, not prepared to yield, and 
strangers to the transformation which he had him- 
self undergone.” 


The same want of sympathy with the ordi- 
nary feelings of humanity which was thé bane 
of his per life, showed itself in his proud 
refusal of all the honours which his sovereign 
and his country were anxiots to shower upon 
him. A peerage, it is true, would have been 
fatal to his political influence; but nothing 
but the most overweening pride could have 
prompted his rejection of the Garter which 
‘was offered him by the Queen, or the ¢lause 
in his will which forbade his children’s accept- 
ance of any token of the nation’s gratitude to 
their father. His excessive dread of bodily 
pain, his fear of lowering his dignity, even in 
the bosom of his family, and the ‘acute 
anguish which he suffered from the attacks 
of a man immeasurably his inferior—all 
point to the same radical defect in his cha- 
racter, a defect which was the bane of his 
happiness,and apparently the eduse even of his 
death. A man less completely wrapped up 
in himself would have thought nothing of 
the oe of having his rib and his collar-bone 
set by a surgeon, and would probably have 
been in his place in the House in the course 
of the fortnight after his accident. But we 
eannot have everything. It is enough that 
Sir Robert Peel initiated a new line of policy, 
under the auspices of which religious viru- 
lence, it is to be hoped, and party prejudice 
will gradually die away, aiid the material 
prosperity of this great empire receive daily 
accessions. 

In this most important and entertaining 
volume, M. Guizot traces the gradual deve- 
lopment of liberal principles in the mind of 
Sir Robert Peel, as shown in his speeches at 
different epochs. He siiffers the great states- 
man himself to unfold his opinions i their 
progress towards maturity. And it is cu- 
rious to observe how accurately the result ac- 
eords with the memoirs which have been 
since published by Lord Stanhope and Mr. 
‘Cardwell from the ménuscripts of their de- 
ceased friend. Indeed, M. Guizot’s sketch 
forms an admirable commentary on these 
documents. We should gladly, did space 
permit, extract some excellent observations 








on Mr. Disraeli, O’Connell, Lord George Ben- 
tinck, and that ill-used nobleman, Lord Aber- 
deen, to whose sound judgment and simple 
amiable character the author does ample 
justice. The account of the visit of Louis 
Philippe to Drayton Manor soon after the 
Revolution of 1848 would also amply justify 
quotation. But there is a passage of such 
extreme interest to all English readers as to 
claim the precedence of everything else. The 
following sketch of the present position of 
our aristocracy is equally important and 
just, and with this we will close our notice : 


‘The aristocracy are now merely the governing 
class; the great public offices are in their hands ; 
but they discharge the duties of those offices under 
the influence, with a view to the interests, and in 
accordance with the opinions, of the country at 
large. After 1688, the monarchy was closely con- 
nected with one or other of the two great aristo- 
cratic parties—with the Whigs, as long as the 
Protestant succession and the cause which had 
triumphed in 1688 were in question; with the 
Tories during the struggle, first of all against the 
independence of the American colonies, and after- 
wards against the French revolution and the em- 
pire of Napoleon. It is now liberated from these 
ties ; it has recovered, in its relation with political 
parties, not indeed domination, but independence ; 
it has resumed its office as a mediating and mode- 
rating power, at once superior and popular. Less 
absolute than ever, it nevertheless enjoys more 
fully than ever its constitutional power and rights. 
: ut the English democracy has changed 
its ¢hatacter far more than the other social 
powers. In 1823, in reference to the French 
intervention in Spain, M. de Talleyrand said in the 
Chamber of Peers: ‘Il y a quelqu’un quia plus 
d’esprit que Napoleon, plus d’esprit que Voltaire ; 
cest tout le monde.’ It might be said at the 
present day, even with regard to England: ‘There 
is one who has more power than the Crewn—more 
power than the aristocracy—and that is everybody.’ 
And when we say everybody, we name the demo- 
cracy. Where does it begin? Where does it end? 
By what visible signs is it distinguished from the 
other elements of society? No one can tell; but 
this is of little consequence ; though difficult to 
define, the fact is neither less certain nor. less 
powerful on that account. The most diverse ele- 
ments enter into the composition of the modern 
democracy—members of the wealthy classes and 
of the pourer classes, of the educated classes and 
of the ignorant classes, masters and workmen, 
Conservatives and innovators, friends of power and 
enthusiasts for liberty, many aristocrats even, de- 
tached from their original class by their manners, 
and by their aversion to the restraints and duties 
which aristocracy imposes. And the position of 
the English democracy is not less changed than its 
composition,—it no longer limits itself, as in 
former times, to defending its liberties in case of 
need, and to exercising an indirect and remote 
influence over the ruling power ; it regards public 
affairs as its own, keeps assiduous watch over 
those who transact them, and if it does not govern 
the State, it rules the Government.” 


On the whole, this is rather a satisfactory 
state of things. People sometimes do not 
make the best use of what belongs to them, 
but that every one should manage his own 
affairs is found, notwithstanding, to answer 
best in the long run. And so, we think, the 
affairs of the nation are likely to be conducted 
best when the nation itself looks after them. 





Le Roi des Montagnes. By Edmond About. 
Paris: Hachette. 

OF all the young men of France who are now 

labouring in the field of light literature, none 

has been so successful as M. Edmond About. 

Three or four years ago his name was un- 








SS 
known, and it is now famous ; and his pope 
larity is so great, that newspapers dispat 
his fewilletons, and publishers for his book 
His success is not difficult to account fo, 
He does not, as at least eleven of every dom 
of his contemporaries do, imitate ’ 
Sand, or Sue ; he takes a kind of genial viey 
of human life, and does not present éve 
Parisian society as composed only of meq 
who are vicious and women who are frail, 
He has all the verve and freshness of youth; 
his style is remarkably sprightly, 

and fascinating. Of the ésprit for which his 
countrymen are noted, he has an abundant 
share, and he makes a brilliant use of it; his 
works are just of the right length to be read 
in a spare hour or two ; and lastly—a thing 
that can be said of few French novelists—he 
introduces no incidents which even young 
ladies need skip, and actually writes not 3 
line which even the most fastidious could 
wish to see blotted. 

M. About was for some time attached to 
the school which the French government 
maintains at Athens; and his residence in 
that city gave him the opportunity of making 
himself intimately acquainted with the man- 
ners and customs of the modern Greeks. He, 
after his return to France, wrote a volume 
on the Greek court and aristocracy, which 
was very entertaining and instructive withal. 
The book before us is another product of his 
residence in Greece—it deals with the bri- 
gandage which has so long been a scourge in 
that unfortunate country, and which has con- 
tributed not a little to the unenviable reputa- 
tion it bears in Europe. It is not; however, 
as a mere narrative of brigand exploits, 
though as such it is full of spirit, and in parts 
approaches the marvellous, that the work has 
interested us; but as a curious picture of 
class of society, and of a state of things in 
Greece, of which the people of Western 
Europe, and especially the English, have 
scarcely any idea. 

The hero of the book, Hadgi Stavros, the 
king of the mountains, though he robbed 
and pillaged, and extorted ransoms, and 
burned and murdered, like an ordinary bri- 
gand, is described as possessed of commercial 
sagacity, and as a personage of a certain poli- 





“To amass for his daughter a royal fortune be 
studied the question of money, on which he had 
formerly entertained too primitive ideas; and ins 


out at interest, learned all the tricks of speculation, 
and studied the rise and fall of the funds in Greece 
and abroad. It is even said that struck with the 
advantages of the joint-stock principle, he contem- 
plated starting a company in shares for carrying 
on brigandage. He several times visited Western 
Europe, under the guidance ofa Greek of Marseilles. 
During his stay in England he was present at aD 
election in a rotten borough in Yorkshire, and that 
noble spectacle caused him to make profound 
tions on constitutional government and its profits 
He returned to Greece, determined to turn to a 
count the institutions of his country, and to — 
revenue from them. To serve the one 
burned down a good many villages ; and he 
stroyed several others for the interest of the conser 
vative party. When it was desired to overthrow 
a ministry, it was only necessary to apply to him; 
he proved by irrefutable arguments that the 
regulations were bad, and that security for life and 
roperty could only be obtained by change 
Cabinet, But on the other hand he gave pt 
lessons to the enemies of order by gre , 
in the way in which they had sinned. His pol 
talents made him so well known that all pati 








tical importance, with whom even a minister, 
of the crown did not disdain to negotiate — 


of collecting his funds in his coffers, he placed them 
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held hitn it high esteem. His counsels in election 
matters were almost always followed 3; so that con- 
trary to the principle of representative government, 
Which requires that one deputy shall express the 
@ill of several men, he was represented by thirty 
deputiés. An intelligent minister, the celebrated 
Rhalettis, thought that a man who meddled so much 
with the machinery of government would end by 
deranging it ; and he attempted to bind his hands 
by golden bonds. He gave him a rendezvous at 
Carvati, between the Hymettus and the Pentelicus, 
in the country house of a foreign consul. Hadgi 
Stavros went there without escort and without arms. 
The minister and the brigand, who had known 
éach other for a long time, dined together like old 
friends, At dessert Rhalettis offered him a com- 
plete amnesty for himself and his band, a commis- 
sion a8 General of division, the title of Senator, ana 
95,000 acres of forests. The brigand hesitated for 
some time, and at last replied in the negative. ‘I 
should perhaps have accepted twenty pre ago,’ 
said he, ‘but at present I am too old. I cannotat 
my age change my manner of living. The dust of 
Athens would not suit me. I should go to sleep 
in the Senate, and if you gave me soldiers to com- 
mand I should be capable of firing my pistols at 
them from the force of habit. Return, then, to 
your own affairs, and leave me to attend to mine!’ 
Rhalettis endeavoured to enlighten the brigand as 
to thé infamy of his calling, but Hadgi Stavros 
laughed, and said, ‘If, neighbour, we were to write 
a list of our iniquitiés, whose would be longest?” 

In Greece, it appears, brigands are by no 
means so picturesque as they are represented 
on the stage :— 

“Brigands are a good deal dirtier than is gene- 
rally supposed. The eight rascals who placed 
themselves in a circle round us were so exceedingly 
dirty that I would rather have presented them any 
money with tongs than with my hand. We might 
guess that their bonnets had once been red, but 
washing itself could not have shown what was the 
original colour of their clothes. All the rocks of 
the kingdom had stained their kilts, and their 
jackets bore a specimen of the different soils in 
which they had reposed. Their hands, their faces, 
and even their mustachios were of a reddish grey, 
like the ground on which they stood.” 

Greek brigands are prudent :— 


“Each man employs his share of booty and his 
pay as he pleases. Some invest their money in 
trade; others lend it on mortgage of houses at 
Athens ; but no one spends it in waste.” 

They are pious, too :— 


_ ‘I remarked that all the brigands observe re- 
ligiously the law of abstinence. It was the eve of 
Ascension Day, and these men, the most innocent 
of whom had at least the murder of one man on 
his conscienice, would not have eaten even the breast 
: & fowl. To carry off, as they had done, two 

nglish women by main force seemed to them a 
poet eof hed thought bring one of the women had 

ore gravely in eatin 
day before Aacehsion Day.” spiteaien 

Again :— 

“I ascended the staircase which led to the spot 
set apart for the king of the brigands, and there 
t more curious spectacle than I had yet seen met 
: a we. __The monk, in splendid robes, was cele- 
re lng divine service with imposing dignity. The 
brigands, some of whom were standing, some kneel- 
wg on the ground, and all of whom were uncovered, 
Were changed into saints. Orie devoutly kissed an 
rraie tae on wood ; another signed himself in- 
peor y with the sign of the cross, as if he were 
foreheads a task; the more fervent bent their 
ries am to the ground and swept the earth with 
iséiett th The young chiboudgi of the king passed 
: Gite alin congregation with a plate, saying, 

ehh + 8! Who gives to the church lends to 
ae oe Stavros, who was standing near the 
thor’ made room for me nearhim. He held alarge 


shuiias shy anes and judge my surprise when he 


Tesponses! was actually officiat- 


The brigands gave the monk a tenth of 

their booty, and he accepted it as a matter of 
course, as a tithe due to the church: yet he 

was not, strictly speaking, an accomplice of 
brigands :— 

‘*The good man thought of nothing else than 

chanting his prayers, taking care of his bees, selling 

his honey, collecting the revenues of his convent, 

and living in peace with everybody. His intelli- 

gence was narrow, his knowledge null, and his con- 

duct innocent as that of a well-regulated machine. 

I do not think ke was able clearly to distinguish 

good from evil, or that he thought there was great 

difference between a thief andan honest man. He 
took four meals every day, and never got more 
than half-drunk. On the whole, he was one of the 
best monks of his order.” 

Brigandage, it seems, is regarded with a 
certain sympathy by the Greeks ; and Hadgi 
Stavros thus speaks thereon :— 

“¢ Our profession would be a disgraceful one if it 
were exercised clandestinely, but I exercise it pub- 

licly, and fear no one. If you read in the news- 
papers that the authorities are looking after me, be 
assured that it is a parliamentary fiction,—they 
always know where to find me. I fear neither the 
ministers, nor the army, nor the courts of law. 
The ministers all know that by a single gesture I 
could change the cabinet. The army is on my side, 
and gives me recruits when I want them; I take 
from it soldiers and supply it with officers. As to 
the judges, they know my sentiments for them: I 
do not esteem them, but I pity them. Poor and 
ill paid, they can scarcely be expected to be honest. 
I feed some of them; I clothe others; I have 
hanged very few in my life; and am, taken alto- 
gether, their benefactor. * * * Throughoutall 
this kingdom I am an object of fear, or friendship, 
or admiration. I have maile many people weep ; 
and yet there is not a mother who would not wish 
to haye a son like Hadgi Stavros. A day will come 
when learned men will write my history, and the 
islands of the Archipelago will dispute the honour 
of having seen my birth. My portrait will be in 
every cottage, by the side of the sacred engravings 
purchased on Mount Athos!” 

Farther on we find that the officers and 
gendarmes sent to arrest the king of the 
mountains are in connivance with him, and 
receive a portion of his booty ; and that bri- 
gand and officers gravely settle between them 
the terms in which the latter shall report 
their expedition to the government. In the 
course of the narrative, too, many little cir- 
cumstances which are interesting are men- 
tioned. Here are a few taken at hazard :— 

‘‘ Nine-tenths of the girls of Athens are ugly. 

‘‘ Love of dress is the most incurable plague of 
Greek society. Peasant girls pierce holes in coins, 
string them together in the form of a cap, and wear 
it on holidays. They carry their fortunes on their 
heads. The girls of towns spend theirs in shops, 
and wear it on their persons. 

“¢ All Greek monks bear the designation of ‘good 
old man,’ whatever theirage. ‘The good old man’ 
we were introduced to was twenty-five years of 
age, fatand merry. He was dressed like a peasant, 
but his bonnet, instead of being red, was black, and 
it was that colour which caused us to recognise him 
as a monk. 

“The king of the brigands, with a look of scorn, 
said to one of the gang who had pilfered something 
from his comrades, ‘Go and make yourself a judge! 
You are fit for nothing else!’ ” 

Enough has now been quoted to prove that 
this book really throws a good deal of light on 
the manners and eustoms both of Greek bri- 
gands and the Greek people. The framework 
on which the revelations are hung form, as 
we have intimated, a spirited and entertain- 
ing story. The personages who figure in the 
tale are well drawn. One of them, an elderly 
Englishwoman, is, to be sure, in personal ap- 


caricature which has figured as the type of 
the Englishwoman in French novels and plays 
time out of mind ; but she is made to talk as 
an Englishwoman would talk. She is, for 
instance, carried off into the mountains by 
the brigahds, and when summoned to send to 
her friends at Athens for a ransom, she gives 
this truly English message :— 


“‘ Tell them to run to the embassy to demand 
our release; to go to the admiral at the Pireus ; 
to complain to the Foreign Office ; to write to Lord 
Palmerston! We will be taken from here by force 
of arms, or by the force of policy : but not a penny 
will we pay for our liberty !” 
















































The Annals of England. An Epitome of 
English History. Vol. Til. J. fi and J. 
Parker. 
Tue proposal of the Master of the Rolls; sub- 
mitted to the Government, for the publica- 
tion of a select series of our national historical 
records, is one which commends itself to uni- 
versal approval. When the project was 
formerly set on foot of publishing the ‘ Monu- 
menta Historie Britannie,; the grandeur 
of the scheme was flattering to the national 
pride, but from the first there were misgivings 
as to its being carried out, as it would require 
an outlay which the British Parliament, 
unaccustomed to such undertakings, would 
refuse to sanction. The result was what 
might have been anticipated, but we have 
no wish to dwell on past failures and disap- 
— We have fallen on better times. 
he administration of the Department of 
Public Records is very different now from 
what it was before the appointment of the 
State Paper Commission and the Record 
Commission. A more enlightened and libe- 
ral feeling prevails with regard to the 
national archives, and the recent labours of 
the official guardians of the public Records 
have justified the trust reposed in their ad- 
ministration. The publication of the Calen- 
dars of State Papers has inaugurated a new 
epoch in this branch of the public service, and 
the manner in which that work is being 
carried on gives confidence in the ability and 
judgment with which the present proposal 
regarding the national historical monuments 
will be executed. Let us not, however, under- 
value the results of the labours of private 
scholars and of learned associations in the 
same field, by means of which the study of our 
national history has of late years assumed a 
new aspect. Not to speak of the works of 
individual archeologists and historians, such 
as Sir Francis Palgrave and Mr. Kemble, 
various literary societies have contributed 
most important materials for the elucidation 
and illustration of our national history. The 
first place among these is due to the English 
Historical Society, which commenced its opera- 
tions in 1835, on foreseéing the suspension of 
the ‘Monumenta Historie Britannie.’ It 
was under the auspices of this Society that 
Mr. Stevenson published the works of Gildas, 
Nennius, Beda, and Richard of Devizes ; Mr. 
Coke, ‘Wendover’s Chronicle’ and its Appr 
dix ; and Mr. Kemble, the ‘ Codex Diploma- 
ticus ADvi Saxonici’ The Society of Anti- 
quaries, in their ‘Archeologia’ and in the 
“Archeological Journal, has brought to 
light many valuable historical documents re- 
lating to different periods of the national 
annals. A full list of the early papers is 
iven in the ‘Monumenta,’ and within the 
Ta few years new contributions of the high- 
est historical interest have been added to the 
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‘Archeologia.’ Such are the communications 
of the late Sir Henry Ellis on the Defeat of 
Spanish Armada, on the principal Expeditions 
of the English Fleets between 1588 and 1603, 
and the papers relating to the proposed Mar- 
riage of Queen Elizabeth with the Archduke 
Ferdinand; Mr. Akerman’s paper on the 
Condition of Britain from the Descent of 
Cesar to the Coming of Claudius; and the 
Astronomer Royal’s dissertation on the Places 
of Cesar’s Departure from Gaul and his 
Landing in Britain; and on the Battle of 
Hastings. The publications of the Camden So- 
ciety, the Bannatyne and Maitland Clubs, the 
Hakluyt Society, the Parker Society,and other 
literary associations, have supplied many new 
and remarkable materials of English history. 
The State Papers, letters, and contemporary 
memoirs, printed either at the public expense 
or by the enterprise of authors and publishers, 
have occupied ground which will greatly limit 
the sphere to which the labour of the Master 
of the Rolls, in his projected series of national 
records, may be usefully directed. How far 
these official and pritate researches in the 
national archives are already available for 
— use, may be seen in the excellent 

pitome of English History, published by the 
Messrs. Parker of Oxford, now completed in 
three small octavo volumes, under the title of 
the Annals of England. The death of Queen 
Anne and the accession of George I. is the 
period at which the history closes, for the 
reasons thus stated by the author :— 


‘* It has appeared advisable to close this work 
with the accession of the House of Brunswick, 
which was the practical assertion of principles 
recognised as constitutional, though long neglected, 
at the Revolution of 1688. The English. govern- 
ment, both in theory and practice, then under- 
went, as we trust, its last great chahge, and it 
thus became so very different from what it had 
been since the Saxon time, that it cannot be 
suitably depicted without altogether another course 
of reading from that required to speak of the 
Stuarts, the Tudors, and the Plantagenets. Limited 
monarchy, parliamenary reform, sanitary improve- 
ments, free trade, railways and stock-jobbing, 
have little in common with prerogative, acts of 
attainder, the conquest of France, or the Crusades, 


and they demand other heads and hands for their 
impartial discussion.” 


From the space over which the Annals 
extend, the editor has not attempted to 
write a consecutive narrative, which must 
necessarily have been superficial and meagre, 
but has put the matter literally into the form 
of an epitome or chronicle of events, literary 
style being entirely sacrificed to the extent 
and authenticity of the historical facts pre- 
sented. These have been gathered with no 
small labour from contemporary writers, the 
Rolls of Parliament, and other public records. 
The works of Tyrrel, Rapin, Carte, Henry, 
Lingard, Turner, and other learned historians, 
have been consulted, but no statements found 
in them have been adopted at second-hand. 
The lists of original documents, published and 
unpublished, form an acceptable part of the 
work as a book of reference. In noticing the 
first volume, at the time of its appearance, we 
expressed our satisfaction at the production 
of a work so superior to the ordinary manuals 
of English history in the hands of students. 
Hume’s History, and Goldsmith’s Abridge- 
ment, may still be in favour for the charm of 
their style, but where an accurate knowledge 
and correct idea are sought of the leading 
events that make up the chain of our national 
history, the student cannot do better than 
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itienee : a@ Day by the Sea of Galilee. By the Rev. S. C. 
Malan, M.A. Masters. 
So far as Mr. Moncriff’s treatise declares the 
desirableness of peace and amity between England 
and Russia, it will carry the sympathy of almost 
every reader. For the sake of commerce and in- 
dustry, as well as for social progress, and the gene- 
tal welfare of humanity, hostilities between these 
two great empires must be ever deplored.’ - But 
when the alliance of England and Russia is advo- 
cated in preference to, and as incompatible with the 
Anglo-French alliance, the statements and argu- 
ments of Mr. Moncriff require to be examined more 
closely. His book we find to be an elaborate 
pleading for a studied coolness towards France, 
and a return to the ‘‘natural alliance” with Russia. 
The entente cordiale is pronounced to be now more 
than ever a superficial and hollow delusion, the 
French and English nations being, in feelings, tra- 
ditions, institutions, and interests, utterly and un- 
changeably hostile to each other. ‘‘ France,” he 
says, is not like Russia, ‘‘a country harmless by 
its great distance from the British shores ; and the 
flow of English capital into it goes, not as would 
be the case with Russia, to increase the production 
of raw materials to be exchanged for English ma- 
nufactures, but to augment the manufactures, the 
naval and military establishments of a powerful 
neighbour, the relentless foe of centuries.” Alarm 
for Russian invasion of India is adverted to, but 
this is met by the consideration that arsenals, 
armies, and fleets cannot be prepared but in the 
presence of all the world, whereas the Anglo-French 
alliance depends but on a thread between the 
Tuileries and Downing-street. Mr. Moncriff's 
arguments would be worthy of some attention if 
what he terms his ‘distinct views of political 
economy,” were not of a kind altogether alien to the 
spirit and institutions of this country. If the wri- 
ter is a German, as some parts of his book seem to 
indicate, he has yet much to learn about the land 
of his naturalization or sojourn. Restrictions on 
commerce, interference with the liberty of the 
press, resistance to extension of popular influence 
in the state, the upholding of slavery abroad as ne- 
cessary to the prosperity of British manufactures— 
these are among the principles on which Mr. Mon- 
criff rests his appeals for British sympathy with 
the great despotism of the north. The “ servi- 
tude” of the British empire, especially in India, is 
alleged to be as complete as the serfdom of Russia 
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statements with regard to the commercial and in- 


or the slavery of the United States. Some of the 
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dustrial relations of Russia and England are 
open to objection than the political part of the 
treatise, the general result of the perusal of which 
will not, however, be likely to shake the belief of 
any reader in the advantage of the Anglo-Frendh 
alliance. Itis at least worth fairly trying w 
England cannot remain friendly with both 
notwithstanding the forebodings and arguments of 
writers such as the author of this volume, 

The Essay on Christianity and Infidelity, by8.8. 
Hennel, is a result of the competition for a prine 
proposed by George Baillie, Esq., of Glasgow, in 
the year 1854. For the layman’s best Essay 
against Infidelity, the first prize was awsrded to 
Mr. Macburnie, Bradford, Yorkshire ; and a second 
premium was awarded to Mr. James Clark, Glas 
gow. The liberal proposer of the prize thereupon 
offered a further premium for the best Essay, com- 
prising an exposition of the arguments on both 
sides of the question, presenting an epitome of al] 
relevant facts, arguments, and objections, by 
Christianity against Infidelity, and also by Inf. 
delity against Christianity. The arguments and 
replies to be printed on opposite pages, in the form 
of separate propositions, or statements and counter- 
statements. On this plan Mr. Hennel’s treatise, 
which gained the prize, presents a comprehensive, 
lucid, and temperate exposition of the arguments 
for and against the Christian system, in all the 
most important aspects in which the subject has 
been treated in controversy. Many of the state- 
ments and arguments being quoted from the works 
of writers of note on both sides of the argument, 
Mr. Hennel’s volume is useful for reference, as 
well as in itself an able contribution to the litera. 
ture of the subject. 

Going Abroad is the title of a light and enter- 
taining volume of sketches of travel in France and 
Italy, by Nona Bellairs. The authoress was accom- 
panied by a brother and sister, and a pleasant tour 
they seem to have made of it—travelling along the 
routes most rich in objects of attractive interest, 
dining’ at.the tables d’héte, visiting the churches, 
art-galleries, and studios, and keeping a journal, 
the substance of which is now published. On 
ground so thoroughly betravelled little novelty of 
observation or remark is to be expected, and the 
only distinctive merit of the work is the lively 
genial tone in which it is written. In the notices 
of the religious ceremonies, the social usages, and 
the manners and institutions of the places visited, 
the author shows the spirit of an intelligent, liberal, 
and cheerful Englishwoman At this time last 
year she was in Florence, and says, that as far as 
could be seen, Lent in Italy is very much like 
Lent in England. ‘Parties and dances went on 
as usual with those who set aside the requirements 
of the gospel or the precepts of the Church. At 
one, taking place on a Tuesday, you might finds 
Catholic priest singing low songs at two dollar 
each. At another, given by a Catholic on a Sur- 
day, you could see many Protestants doing what 
we ‘ protest’ to be breaking the Sabbath, Those 
who fasted we did not see ; those who did not, and 
they were very plentiful, we did.” That the author 
is not bigoted in her Protestantism many passages 
in her journal show, as when she speaks with 
enthusiasm of the work of the brethren of the 
Misericordia in Tuscany, where men of high social 
position volunteer to perform deeds of charity and 
kindness which in Protestant England are rarely 
done except by the vicarious services of mercenary 
labourers. : F 
A book of a high order of practical ethics, spe 
cially addressed to young women, in form of coun 
sel, encouragement, and_sympathy, bears the title 
of Morning Clouds, suggested by the lines of Shak- 
speare, which appear as the motto :— 

“ This battle fares like to the morning’s war, 
When dying clouds contend with growing light. ; 
The trials, difficulties, doubts, temptations, babits, 
virtues, vices, aspirations, and generally the 
thoughts and feelings of early life, are discussed ia 
sensible and kindly strains, and rather in the spirit 
of a Christian evangelist than a philosophical mo- 
ralist. From the pulpit such addresses would i- 











deed be regarded as dry ethical dissertations, but 
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ee a e e 
it would be well if such topics of daily life and 
sence were more frequently urged as the ap- 
ication and practical issue of the mere doctrinal 
expositions and sentimental reflections to which 
many preachers confine themselves, to the small 
benefit of their hearers. Thoughtful readers will 
find usefal matter in this volume of lay sermons. 

Bretschneider’s Lehrbuch is a manual of religious 
teaching in great favour in many parts of Ger- 
many as a text-book in the classes of the Gymnasia 
and colleges. It holds a middle place between the 
manuals of the neologian and rationalistic Schools 
of Theology, and the orthodox formularies founded 
on the writings and labours of the early reformers. 
Liberal it may be called, or of German broad 
chureh principles. Professing high veneration for 
revelation in its totality, the details of the revealed 
record are criticised with more freedom than ortho- 
dox receivers of the literalities of Scripture will 
approve. Thus the history of Jonah is described 
as being based on historical fact, but largely tinc- 
tured by poetical or legendary fancy. It is ad- 
mitted that Jonah may have been an extraordinary 
envoy from Jeroboam II. to the Assyrian King 
Phul, to avert a threatened invasion of Palestine. 
But it is added that history makes no mention of 
Nineveh ever having worshipped Jehovah; and it 
is asked, “Was the ‘great fish’ a ship, distin- 
guished by the sign of a sea monster?’ The 
sketch of ecclesiastical history in the latter part 
of the work is a concise and candid summary, and 
the introductory chapters on philosophical! or 
natural theology are terse and logical, though more 
metaphysical than accords with the usual religious 
training in English schools. 

The Spiritualist undertakes to show that “‘there 
are three great truths to dawn upon the world— 
spiritualism, republicanism, and mesmeric science, 
a trinity of truth and justice, knowledge and 
charity,”. The political part of the thesis is little 
dwelt upon, the main subjects of the treatise being 
psychological, and handled in a manner in which 
enthusiastic vagueness is strangely blended with 
occasional soundness of opinion and argument. 
So far as the writer opposes materialism his state- 
ments are worthy of attention, and his views on 
vital and spiritual as antagonistic to physical forces 
are clear and forcible. But beyond these simple 
and almost universally understood principles the 
writer loses himself in confused and vain specula- 
tions. Thus, with regard to Mesmerism, he believes 
that the operator may convey to his patient during 
the sleep an impression which may be permanent 
in its effects, and endure when the patient is no 
longer ma mesmeric state. ‘A mesmeric pro- 
mise is seldom if ever broken, and if the engage- 
mentis entered into, a moral impression is produced 
Which is ineffaceable.” During the sleep the mind 
1s described as becoming more powerful, more pure, 
more spiritual, more just in its perceptions. ‘The 
man known to be false and cunning becomes 
frank and candid, the stubborn and vain we believe 
becomes all gentleness and faith.” If this were true, 
parents and teachers, moralists and missionaries 
may dispense with their long and watchful labours, 
and bands of mesmerists be ordained by a new apos- 
tolie succession to go forth for the regeneration of 
mankind. The knowledge of Odic force is, accord- 
ing to the Spiritualist, the true psychology, and the 
Practice of it is the effectual principle of ethics. 
ee ba is ny bem with much 
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by the Spiritualist nites wipes 
pros and cons of Tobacco Smoking are at 
Present the subject of a controversy more vehe- 
ment than any that the same question has excited 
since the days of King James and Sir Walter 
eigh. Some of the novel features of the dis- 
ee we may take occasion afterwards to advert 
», merely now mentioning that the Plea for the 
pe, by Cavendish, is a temperate statement of 
- advantages of “‘ the weed” in moderation, with 
mission of its evil effects when indulged in to 
excess. The opinions of the principal medical 
authorities on both sides are cited, partly from the 
in which journal the controversy has 
ht prominently before the profession, 





Literary men are interested in the discussion. 
Although innocent ourselves of the nasty habit of 
inbaling smoke, we know that the literary profes- 
sion largely benefits the revenue by the use of 
tobacco. As to the morality of the habit, it is fool- 
ish to denounce in discourteous terms a custom 
sanctioned by the wise and good of all countries, 
and men of study and learning may shelter them- 
selves behind such names as Milton and Newton, 
Parr and Johnson. 

Dr. Cumming’s Sabbath Evening Readings on 
the Romans consist of expositions and lectures 
delivered in the ordinary course of pulpit ministra- 
tion. They are eloquent, evangelical, and prac- 
tical. The author's obligations to previous com- 
mentators and expositors is duly acknowledged, 
the works of the American divines, Moses Stuart, 
Barnes, and Hodge, being especially mentioned as 
those from which the materials have been largely 
derived. To the critical work of Alford, Dr. Cum- 
ming is also much indebted, and in the doctrinal 
statements free use has been made of the work of 
Haldane, the best commentator after Calvin on 
this portion of the New Testament. The name of 
Dr. Chalmers might also have been included in the 
prefatory note of acknowledgment. Without pro- 
fessing originality, which, in such a work, is 
scarcely to be looked for, Dr. Cumming has the 
art of skilfully using the labours of learned theolo- 
gians, and presenting them in a popular form, in a 
clear and striking style, and with peculiar aptness 
and felicity of illustration. 

From the same prolific author is a volume of dis- 
courses on Consolation, or Leaves from the Tree of 
Life, for the Healing and Comfort of Sorrowing 
Souls. The treatise is not a systematic one, butin 
the course of the different sermons there are few 
of the varieties of human trouble, or the forms and 
appliances of Christian solace, that are not described 
by the preacher. 

In three pleasantly written and usefully instruc- 
tive tales, Mrs. Alfred Gatty has illustrated as 
many familiar proverbs. The Emblem Book, The 
Footstep on the Stairs, and The Drummer, are the 
titles of the tales, and the proverbs which form the 
text of the stories are these, ‘‘ The rich man loses 
his child and the poor man his cow,” ‘“‘The way 
of a fool is right in his own eyes,” ‘‘God often hath 
a large share in a little house.” It is a most suit- 
able book for introducing into rural or parochial 
libraries, as well as for family reading, being marked 
by good sense and kindly feeling, like all Mrs. 
Gatty’s writings. 

In Magdala, a Day by the Sea of Galilee, and 
Bethany, a Pilgrimage, Mr. Malan has narrated, 
in a pleasing and pious strain, some of the most in- 
teresting incidents of a visit to the Holy Land. 
The work for the most part treats of topics about 
which innumerable tourists have previously re- 
corded their impressions, but on some points Mr. 
Malan has ventured on independent comments, as 
in regard to the site of the towns on the Sea of 
Galilee. From the local features of the coast, and 
a critical examination of the narratives of the 
evangelists, Mr. Malan maintains that the ruins 
at Ain et-Tin and at Tell Ham indicate the sites 
of Bethsaida and Chorazin, while that of Capernanm 
is described as having been on the shore, midway 
between Magdala and Ain et-Tin. No vestige of 
ruins appears there, but this is said to be in ac- 
cordance with the Divine prophecy, that it would 
be thrust down to Hades, and its place henceforth 
know it no more. The reasons are certainly good 
against the site being fixed either at Ain et-Tin or 
Tell Hfm, as has been commonly maintained by 
travellers and geographers. 


New Editions. 

Lives of the Chancellors and Keepers of the Great Seal of 
England. By John Lord Campbell, LL.D. Fourth Edi- 
tion. Vol. Il. Murray. 

The Rule and Exercises of Holy Living, Fc. By Jeremy 
Taylor, D.D. A New Edition. J. H. and J. Parker. 

The Ruie and Exercises of Holy Dying, fc. By Jeremy 
Taylor, D.D. A New Edition. J. H. and J. Parker. 

Geography made Interesting, by means of Inductive Interro- 
gation. By James J. Gaskin. A New Edition. 8. J. 

achen. 


THE second volume of Lord Campbell’s series 


continues the lives of the Chancellors from the 
death of Cardinal Wolsey to that of Lord Chancellor 
Ellesmere. This volume contains, amongst others, 
the life of Sir Christopher Hatton, the favourite of 
Queen Elizabeth, and the still more important bio- 
graphy of Lord Keeper Bacon. 

The new editions of the Holy Living and Holy 
Dying of Jeremy Taylor, present these favourite 
devotional treatises in a convenient form, and in 
beautiful typography. The text is given complete, 
without alteration or omission, according to the 
earliest and best editions ; but some of the marginal 
illustrations from the Greek and Latin classics, and 
from patristic theology, are omitted. On the other 
hand, the Scripture references have been carefully 
corrected, and considerably increased in number, 
making these editions more adapted for popular 
use as manuals of study and devotion. Learned 
and academic readers will, however, regret the 
omission of the classical quotations which add to 
the pleasure of reading the old editions. 

The distinctive features of Gaskin’s Geography 
made Interesting, which recommend it as an excel- 
lent elementary manual, are the catechetical form 
of the treatise, the progressive nature as well as 
the useful information of the lessons, and the fre- 
quent extracts from books of history and travel, 
in footnotes, descriptive or illustrative of the ques- 
tions and answers in the text. The defect of the 


book, which ought to be remedied in future edi- 
tions, is the absence of elementary lessons on 
physical geography, which always ought to form 
part of geographical instruction. 


Miscellaneous, Pamphlets, &c. 

The New Palaces of Administration, By a Cambridge Man, 
Macmillan and Co. 

First Report of the Committee on Beneficent Institutions.— 
1. The Medical Charities of the Metropolis, Published 
for the Statistical Society. John W. Parker and Son. 

First Annual Report of the Medical Officer of Health of 
Westminster, 'T. Brettell. 

Exposure of the Real Nature and Sophisms of David Hume’s 
Argument against Miracles, By Mathus, Glasgow: T, 
Murray and Sons. 

Transactions of the Royal Society of Arts of Jamaica, 
Vol. 11. Nos, 10 and 11. 

In the pamphlet on The New Palaces of Admi- 
nistration, the question is discussed, which of 
two styles of architecture would he better for the 
proposed new public offices at Westminster—the 
‘*semi-classical or Italian” style, or theGothic. The 
writer decides in favour of the Gothic, on the ground 
that the principal aspect of the new group of bujld- 
ings will be in a direction facing Palace Yard and 
Westminster Abbey, and should therefore bein 
keeping with the rest; whilst the new houses and 
the Abbey will thus be seen by a person coming 
down Parliament-street, through a ‘‘glorious vista 
of Gothic” if this style be adopted. The remain- 
ing pages are occupied with a statement of the 
writer's predilections for the Gothic style of archi- 
tecture generally, to which opinion every one 
must acknowledge him heartily welcome; but this 
isa single opinion. The writer is a little bitten 
with Mr. Ruskin, whose arguments and fantastic 
mode of illustration he occasionally, and perhaps 
unconsciously, imitates. 

Some years since a valuable work was published 
on ‘ The Charities of London,’ by Mr. Low, con- 
taining statistical reports relating to the years 1852 
and 1853, with notices of the origin and specia 
objects of each institution. The subject has now 
been taken up by the Statistical Society of London, 
on the suggestion of the Congrés de Bieniaisance, 
held at Brussels in September, 1855. _A com- 
mittee was appointed, consisting of Dr. Farr, Mr. 
Horace Mann, Dr. Guy, Mr. Newmarch, and Mr. 
Lumley, to consider and report on the best means 
of carrying out the proposal of drawing up official 
reports of the proceedings and progress of the 
benevolent institutions of the British metropolis. 
The first published result of the labour of the 
Committee and the Society appears in the present 
Report of the Medical Charities of London. A 
prefatory dissertation gives a general view of the 
metropolitan medical institutions, with detailed 
reporis and statistical tables. It is a most valuable 





record, both as a historical document and as a 
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guide to active charity in this direction. The fol- 
lowing are among the results of the inquiry. The 
fourteen general hospitals have treated in their 
wards 33,453 in-patients, and attended as out- 
patients and casual sufferers 313,061 more, or a 
total of 346,514 patients in a year. Thirty-six 
special hospitals and asylums received in the year 
12,355 inmates, and 75,704 out-patients or casual 
sufferers. Forty-two general dispensaries give a 
return of 211,016 out-patients. Eighteen special 
dispensaries return 21,862 patients. The total 
number of patients attended in a year, either as in 
or out-patients, amounts to 647,815, or a pro- 
portion of nearly one in four of the population 
of two and a half millions. Making allowance for 
duplicate illnesses and attendance of patients not 
residing within the bounds of the metropolis, the 
proportion of sick gratuitously relieved will be not 
less than one in five. This relief is given at the 
cost, excluding funds connected with building, 
repairing, or enlarging hospitals, of about 325,000/. 
—the sum expended on metropolitan medical cha- 
rities. 

David Hume’s argument against miracles is not 
now regarded otherwise than an ingenious philoso- 
phical exercitation, the conclusions of which are at 
once seen to be false, although it may require some 
acuteness and judgment to point out the fallacy of 
his reasoning. Mathus thinks he has propounded 
a more direct and easy solution of the difficult 
than those which have been given by Campbell, 
Paley, Chalmers, Wardlaw, and others who have 
replied to the celebrated Scottish sceptic. Hume's 
argument as stated by himself is that ‘‘no testi- 
mony is sufficient to establish a miracle, unless the 
testimony be of such a kitid that its falséhood 
would be more miraculous than the fact which it 
endeavours to establish; and even in that case 
there is a mutual destruction of arguments, and the 
superior only gives us an assurance suitable to that 
degree of force which remains after deducting the 
latter.” Having endeavoured to show that the 
testimony for miracles can never be so stteng as 
the proof against them from the invariable regu- 
larity of the laws of nature, he concludes that the 
probability for them from testiniony fails to out- 
weigh the certainty against them from uniform 
experience. The various ways in which theologians 
have met this argument are wéll known, The 
substance of the reply of Mathus is that Hume’s 
argument is a mere verbal sophistry. It is an ar- 
gient against facts being called miracles, not 
age inst the existence or occurrence of these facts. 
The real meaning of a miracle in Hume's Essay is 
“that which is contrary to human experience,” 
or“ that which has never been observed.” When 
teStimony reports such a fact or event, the reply 
on the Humean hypothesis is, that it can be no 
miracle, but only a natural occurrence. The thing 
is left untouched, atid the dispute turns about the 
namé by which it is called. Mathus denies that 
Hume has touched the truth of the facts of the 
New Testament miracles, in only alleging that they 
are opposed to all experience. ‘The reply may 
be carried further. These events form part of 
the sum of human experience, and help to prove 
that the invariable succession of the sequences of 
hature is not so absolute a principle as Hume re- 

resents it. If the order of nature is absolutely 
invariable, the preserit system of things could have 
had no beginning, and wé are thrown upon the 
atheistic creed of the eternity arid self-regulation 
of matter and material laws. Not only the first 
creation of matter, but the creation and arrange- 
ment of the present order of things on the earth, 
refute the idea of the unchangeabletiéss of nature, 
and prove to the reason of man_ the possibility of 
miracles, the actual occurrence of which is brought 
hoimé to us by credible testimony. 


List of New Books. 
plexanderss (Rev. T.) Great High Priest, feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 
con’s Works, 8vo, cloth, Vol. IITI., 18s. 
Buagster’s Paragraph Bible, Pocket Volume: parc Is. 84. 
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_—_  -O —— Galatians, 2s. 6d. 
Biblia. 64mo; cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Bouthwick’s (J. D.) Three Years in.California, 8v0; cloth, 14s. 
Boy’s Own Sea Stories, feap. Syo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 








Bretschneider’s (R. G.) Manual of Religion, post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Byle’s (J. B.) on Law of Bills of Exchange, 8vo, bds., £1 2s. 

Carleton’s (W.) Widy Reilly, 12mo, cloth, new edition, 2s. 

Cooper’s Chain Bearer, 12mo, boards, 2s. 

Costa's (B.) Eli, royal 8vo, cloth, 8s. 

} Fairbairn’s (P.) Typology of Scripture, 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 18s. 

Footprints of St. Paul, 6th edit., post 8vo, cloth, 53. 

Friends of Bohemia, 2 vols. post $vo, cloth, £1 1s. 

Fullom’s (S. W.) King and the Countess, !2mo, bds., }s. 6d. 

Goldsmith's Poetical Works, edited by Klanchard, 1?mo, cl., 3s. 6d. 

Hennell’s (8. 8.) Christianity and Infidelity, Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Huntingford’s (E.) Schoolb»y’s Way of Eternal Life, 12mo, 3s. 6d. 

James’s (G. P. R.) Arrah Neil, 12mo, boards, 2s. 

Jane Seton: Railway Library, Vol. CXXXIV., 12mo, bds., 2s. 

Lardner’s Popular Astronomy, 2nd series, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 

—— Natural Philosophy for Schools, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Leacock’s (H. J.) Memoir, 12mo, cloth, by H. Caswell, 5s. 6d. 

Macnaught’s (J.) Doctrine of Inspiration, post 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Main and Brown's Marine Steam Engine, 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 

Married for Love, 3 vols. post 8vo, cloth, £1 Lis. 6d. 

Menzie’s (J.. Common Things, 18mo, cloth, 1s. 4d. 

Mormons (The), 12mo, cloth, Is. 6d. 

Morning Clouds, post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 

Myers’ (F. C.) Lectures on Great Men, post Svo, cloth, 5s. 

Osborne’s (Capt.) Quedah, post 8vo, cloth, 108. 6d. 

Palgrave’s Normandy and England, 8vo, cloth, Vol. II., £1 Is. 

Pinart’s Nourishment of the Christian Soul, 12mo, cloth, 6s. 6d. 

Pollock’s Practice of the County Courts, royal 12mo, bds., £1. 
(Rev. W.) Foundations, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

Post and the Paddock, post 8vo, boards, 2s. 6d. 

Robertshaw’s (J.) Meditative Hours, 12mo, cloth, 4s. 

Roscoe’s Digest of Evidence in Criminal Cases, by D. Power, £1 6s. 

St. John’s (J. A.) Louis Napoleon, post 8vo, cl., new edit., 10s. 6d. 

Smith (The) of Smitheden, post Svo, cloth, 6s. bd. 

Smollet’s (T.) Roderick Random, post 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Tomlin on Leucorrheea, 12mo, cloth, Is. 6d. 

Tor’en’s (R.) Principles of Sir R. Peel’s Act, 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 

Upham’s (t'. C.) Interior Life, 12mo, cloth. 3s. 6d. 

Waterhouse's (J.) Yah-ta-ah, the Feejeean Princess, !8mo, cl., 29.+ 

Whately’s (Archan.) Scripture Doctrine of the Sacraments, 2s. 6d. 

Williams's (M.) Sanskrit Grammar, 8vo, 2nd edit., quires, 13s. 

Wilson on the Water Cure, 3rd edition, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 











ARTICLES AND COMMUNICATIONS. 


—_— 


SHAKSPEARE AND HIS TIMES. 


Amonest the most graceful of social offices 
which it lies within the province of literature 
to fulfil, is the practice, now happily so 
éommon, of displaying some of its accumu- 
lated treasures to the public in the familiar 
form of a lecture. Such an event took place 
last week at Farnham, through the kindness 
of Mr. Robert Bell, editor of the ‘ Annotated 
Edition of the British Poets.’ At a time 
when Shakspearian criticism is more than 
usually active, and, it must be added, in some 
cases acrimonious, an assemblage of undis- 
ptited facts of this kind, culled from a variety 
of sources, and selected with a view to sound 
historical illustration by an experienced writer, 
will be e&8pecially weleome. We are happy 
to be able to extend the benefits of Mr. Bell’s 
lecture beyond the limits of the Mechanics’ 
Tnstitute-room at Farnham, which were far 
too contracted for such an occasion, Mr. 
Bell was introduced to the meeting by Dr. 
Lane of Moor Park, who afterwards expressed 
in an eloquent address the sincere delight of 
the audience, and conveyed to Mr. Bell their 
watm congratulations. 


Mr. Bell, after some preliminary observations 
respecting the manner in which he proposed. to 
treat the subject, said that the principal materials 
relating to Shakspeare, and the drama of his time, 
were of recent discovery. Shakspeare died in 
1616, and for nearly one hundred years afterwards 
ho information was collected concerning his life or 
character. In 1623, the players’ folio edition of 
his works was published; and Rowe’s edition, 
which contained the first biographical notice, did 
not appear till 1707. In his introduction Rowe 
said that most readers would think that the works 
of Shakspeare needed no note or comment, but 
that all readers would be curious to hear something 
of the man himself. The little that Rowe was 
enabled to state was obtained chiefly from loose 
traditions preserved by Betterton the actor; and 
such, at nearly a hundred years after his death, was 
all that was known of the life of the world’s 





greatest poet. After Rowe, at leisurely intervals 
of ten or fifteen years, appeared the editions of 
Pope, Theobald, Stevens, Johnson, Malone, Reed, 
&c. By the diligent labours of those gentlemen 
piles of annotations were accumulated; but the 
biography stood still. Within the last twenty 
years, however, the researches of Shakspearian 
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students have brought to light much i | 
information, by which we have been e 
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correct or to confirm most of the particulars stated roe 
by Rowe ; and, although littie has been a at 
added to his scanty gathering of personal facts, 5 ee 
mass of interesting details illustrative of the hj a 
of the stage, and of Shakspeare’s contem hi pA 
has thus been obtained. As an instance of the ‘Mr 
value of recent discoveries concerning S| re 
Mr. Bell gave an account of the Diary of Ward, oe 
the Vicar of Stratford, published within the las Ant 
few years from a MS. in the College of Surgeons— Tht 
Ward having practised surgery as well as divinity, Tar 
ministering alike to the souls and bodies of his find th 
parishioners. From the Diary we learn for the of bea 
first time the manner of Shakspeare’s death. range 
Shakspeare was born in Henley-street, Stratford. this s¢ 
upon-Avon, in 1564. His father at that time was Her 
@ prosperous man, combining several pursuits—an 
agriculturist, glover, butcher, and dealer in wool, 
Soon after his son’s birth he was made an alderman 
of the town, subsequently bailiff, and finally chief 
alderman. But reverses set in at the end of a few Th 
years. In 1586, he was deprived of his gown for 1583, 
not coming to hall; and prosecuted as a reev- Hanr 
sant in 1592 for not coming to church—the cause spear 
of his absence being pecuniary difficulties. During him. 
these troubles, Shakspeare at an early age was r- in co! 
called from the Free School, and, according to steali 
Rowe, required to assist in his father's trade ofa Lucy 
butcher. Shakspeare’s father died in 1601; his ig not 
mother in 1608. There were ten children in the is no 
family, of which at the present day not a single of St 
descendant is supposed to survive. One of the hous 
daughters married Mr. Hart, and in the Harts alwa 
the last branch of the family became extinct. In conti 
1820, Mr. Dyce visiting Shakspeare’s house, rem. 
found there an old woman who declared herself to tene! 
be the last of the Harts, and who claimed also to in ¥ 
have inherited a dramatic spirit from the poet, unde 
being herself the author of a play. ceili 
Shakspeare’s education was suddenly terminated with 
in his boyhood. His family were not likely to bet 
appreciate the value of education, or to consider hou: 
the loss of it a matter of much importance in com- forn 
parison with the practical advantages of learving pure 
a trade or handicraft. Neither his father nor auc! 
mother were able to write ; and, probably, thought auc 
such an accomplishment not very necessary for sion 
him. Of-his youth nothing authentic is known. leng 
Some of his biographers have supposed, from the und 
number of legal phrases scattered over his works, hou 
that he must have passed some time as a noverint, its: 
or lawyer’s clerk; but if we were to judge by offe 
evidence of that nature we might assign him to the 
any other among the wide range of occupations of | 
of his day ; for what pursuit in life, what shape of we 
skill or intelligence, has he not depicted with poe 
equal truthfulness and familiarity ? es tec 
The first authentic incident in his life is his 
marriage. At Shottery, a village withina short dis-, on 
tance of Stratford, lived Anne Hathaway, the pr 
daughter of a substantial yeoman, eight yest eo, 
older than Shakspeare, and a rural beauty. Her @ 
name supplied a suggestion of her charms, and m 
‘* Anne hath a way !” passed into a current phrase. tie 
They were married in 1582, Shakspeare being t 
then only eighteen. The cottage at Shottery 
where she lived is still standing at the roadside q 
but is now divided into three tenements. A four: s 
post bedstead of the Elizabethan period, and spe Ls 
cimens of the old point-lace coverlet, are still pre- me 
served. The late Mr. Ireland purchased at the ve 
cottage an arm-chair, and an old square purs + P 
said to have been Shakspeare’s; and George b 
Garrick obtained an inkstand and a palt the . 
embroidered gloves, said also to be relies of . 
poet. A little swing gate forms the entrance . 
the garden in front; and it would be no Ra F 
stretch of fancy to imagine the young poet vk k 
still summer evening standing at that spot, looking 
into the lustrous eyes of Anne Hathaway, +i : 
drawing inspiration from her beauty. As! 4 ‘ 
certain that many, if not most, of his sonnets ¥ 
written at an early age, it may be reasonably ‘ 
cluded that some of them were addressed to 














mistress ; of these, there is one which 
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interest on other nds, as exemplifying one of 
p poetical aro yi the age, which Shakspeare 

frequently ridiculed, and sometimes, as 
in this instance, adopted himself. A running fire of 
puns is kept up throughout the whole composition, 
the argument being that, as women love their 
wills, the poet hopes his mistress will love him, 


his name being Will, ; 
Mr. Bell here read the sonnet commencing— 


“If thy soul check thee that I come so near, 
Swear to thy blind soul that I was thy Will, 
And will, thy soul knows, is admitted there; 
Thus far for love, my love-suit, sweet! fulfil, &c.” 

Turning to the graver side of his passion, we 

find the poetry of his nature manifesting itself, full 
of beauty and earnestness. Nothing in the whole 
range of English poetry is nobler in its kind than 
this sonnet. 

Here Mr. Bell read the sonnet commencing — 

“Let me not to the marriage of true minds 
Admit impediments. Love is not love 
Which alters when it alteration finds, 

Or bends with the remover to remove, &ec. 


Three children were born of this marriage: in 
1583, a daughter, Susannah; in 1584, twins, 
Hannah and Judith; and, in 1585 or 1586, Shak- 
speare went to London, leaving his wife behind 
him. According to the tradition, he left Stratford 
in consequence of having been implicated in a deer 
stealing adventure, in the park of Sir Thomas 
Lucy, of Charlecote ; a story which, in the main, 
isnot improbable, but of the truth of which there 
is no satisfactory evidence. Before we take leave 
of Stratford, let us stop for a few moments at the 
house where Shakspeare was born, which has 
always been an object of interest, and will always 
continue to be so aslong as a single fragment of it 
remains. It has been subdivided into different 
tenements since Shakspeare’s time, but the room 
in which he was born does not appear to have 
undergone much alteration. The walls and the 


ceiling of that little chamber are scrawled over 
with the names of pilgrims, including a vast num- 


bet from America. Some years ago, when the 
house was about to be sold, a committee was 
formed (of which he, Mr. Bell, was a member) to 
purchase it forthe nation. The house was sold by 
auction, and he should never forget the scene the 
auction-room presented on that memorable occa- 
sion, into the details of which he entered at some 
length. There was a person present who was 
understood to be commissioned to purchase the 
house for the purpose of taking it up bodily from 
its foundations for exhibition in America ; but the 
offer made by the committee was accepted, and 
the house secured to the nation. By the liberality 
of a Mr. John Shakspeare the surrounding houses 
were now being removed, and the house where the 
poet was born would be isolated, and for further pro- 
tection ultimately, he believed, placed under glass. 
When Shakspeare arrived in London he went at 
once to the theatre. His taste for the stage was 
probably first awakened by the companies belong- 
ee noblemen, the Lords Warwick, Leicester, 
Gas Me oe gel that played occasionally at the 
vuuldhall at Stratford. The mayor and corpora- 
tion paid for these entertainments, and threw them 
open gratuitously to the people. From the cham- 
poy se oe re that at one time the 
ers received nine shillings; and on 
another, Lord Shandowe’s three shillings and four 
Some notion of the highest rate of remu- 
orp may be formed froni the fact that the sum 
Paid at court for the performance of a whole com- 
ian 13s. 4d., to which a gratuity was 
hablo th at re it up to10/. Itis extremely pro- 
ieee ce! hakspeate witnessed some of the veca- 
idet rh — at Stratford; nor is it unlikely 
“ might have been taken to Kenilworth (for 
Was then twelve years old), when the Earl of 
ot 4 ge Queen Elizabeth, and that 
pla ight have there witnessed the old Coventry 
‘g or storial show, of Hock Tuesday, 
assing rapidly over the moralities and mvyste- 
x © ine of the stage when Shakspeare 
Theat cae was next minutely described. 
citizens of London had succeeded in driving 





out the players, who had established themselves, 
outside the lord mayor’s jurisdiction, in two houses, 
The Theatre, and The Curtain, in Shoreditch, 
where the theatrical tradition is still maintained by 
a theatre called the National Standard, occupying, 
there is reason to presume, nearly the same ground 
as that on which the Curtain Theatre stood. Plays 
had been previously acted which were as long as 
the dramas of the Bretons, frequently lasting over 
three or four, and’ sometimes extending to eight 
days. Amongst the principal writers for the stage 
before Shakspeare’s time were Lyly, Peele, 
Greene, and Marlowe. Lyly was famous in his 
own day as the inventor of an embroidered and 
fantastical style of writing and speaking, called 
Euphuism, of which Sir Walter Scott has given 
an excellent illustration in the character of Sir 
Piercy Shafton, in ‘The Monastery,’ and which 
Drayton described as 
“Talking of stones, stars, plants, of fishes, flies, 
Playing with words and idle similes.” 

Lyly wrote nine plays, which were for the most 
part as fanciful as raasques. There was much 
grace and beauty in his lyrics. 

As an example, Mr. Bell read the charming 
little poem of ‘ Cupid and Campaspe.’ 

Peele, Greene, and Marlowe were “ university 
pens.” They interlarded their plays with Latin, 
and sacrificed humanity tolearning. They wanted 
that touch of nature “which makes the whdlé 
world kin,”’—the great secret of Shakspeare’s uni- 
versality and power over the human heart. The 
lives of these poets were lamentably profligate. 
Peele shortened his days by dissipation ; yet it is 
gratifying to know that he did not suffer the vices 
of his life to stain his writings, which are often ex- 
quisite alike for their beauty and their morality. 
Some charming pageants were written by him, and 
it is pleasant to find flowering up out of a career 
of reckless indulgence such a pure faith in truth and 
goodness as we find in the following passage from 
the little poem, called ‘The Aged Man at Arms :’-— 

“His golden locks time hath to silver turned; 

Oh time too swift, oh swiftness never ceasing ! 
His youth ’gainst time and age hath ever spurned, 

But spurned in vain. Youth waneth by encreasing. 
Beauty, strength, youth, are flowers but fading seen; 
Duty, faith, love are roots, and ever green.” 

Greene led a still more profligate life than Peele ; 
had a happy art of writing love-pamphlets, or 
novels, by which he made more money than by his 
plays, but wasted all in the lowest dens of the me- 
tropolis, and ultimately died of a surfeit of pickled 
herrings and Rhenish wine. His last hours were 
described, and a touching passage was read from 
a poem written in his last illness, and also the 
affecting letter to his wife, in which he entreated 
her to pay the debt he had incurred to the poor 
shoemaker in Dowgate, at whose house he was 
then dying; and finally, the strange tribute paid 
to him by the shoemaker’s wife, who crowned his 
corpse with bays. Of Marlowe's life a rapid 
sketch was next given. He had attempted the 
stage as an actor, and, if the authority of an old 
doggrel may be relied upon, broke his leg upon the 
boards of the Curtain :— 

“He had also a player been, 
Upon the Curtain stage; 
But brake his leg in one lewd scene, 
When in his early age.” 

He was killed in a low brawl at Deptford. No 
man of his time gave such promise of excellence in 
the drama as Marlowe. He had the distinguished 
merit of being the first to introduce blank verse 
upon the stage. His first play, and in some 
aspects his greatest, although his crudest in struc- 
ture, was Tamburlaine. It traces the history of a 
Scythian shepherd, who, by the mere force of 
Titanic energy, overran Asia, and rose to a height 
of unprecedented power. This career is described 
in language suited to its demands. The rhythm of 
the ‘‘ mighty line,” never mechanical, always obeys 
the emotion ; the imagery is profuse and recondite, 
and the diction rich and nervous. Charles Lamb 
calls this play of Tamburlaine ‘‘ midsummer mad- 
ness.” The details, no doubt, are often hyper- 
bolical, and the characters superb exaggerations ; 


but the design is vast, and the whole exhibits stu- | 








pendous vigour. Lamb condemns the “ thunder- 
ing vaunts” of the Scythian shepherd; and thinks 
the great speech of Tamburlaine, when he enters in 
his chariot, drawn by two kings, whom he scourges 
with whips, more like burlesque than earnest, He 
(Mr. Bell) thought it grand earnest. 
Here Mr. Bell read the speech commencing— 
“Holla! ye pampered jades of Asia!” 

It might be preposterous to reproach these un- 
fortunate captives for not going faster than twenty 
miles a day, and to menace them with raw flesh 
and muscadel out of pails, to bring up their 
strength ; but there was, nevertheless, a barbaric 
grandeur in the conception of vanquishing entite 
races of men, carrying victory into remote coun- 
tries with the certainty of fate, and then exhibiting 
to the world the emblems of this mighty power in 
the persons of the harnesséd kings. 

Mr. Bell next gave a vivid sketch of the manners 
and customs of London at the time when Shak- 
speare entered it. The age was one of strongly 
marked contrasts ; solidity and gravity on one side, 
and profligacy and foppery on the other. It was 
an age, also, of adventure and experiment, and 
many incongruous elements were to be found mixed 
up in the town life. There was a wide abyss be- 
tween the upper and the lower classes in their 
usages, entertainments, and costumes. Cards was a 
favourite diversion with the higher ranks. The prin- 
cipal games then played are now extinct ; such as 
‘“‘pimero,” “gleek,” ‘‘maw,” ‘“‘ruff,” and “knave- 
out-of-doors.” ‘* Whist,” which derives its name 
from the silence it imposes upon the players, is of 
more recent introduction. The word, in its primi- 
tive sense, is still employed by the Irish peasantry, 
in the common phrase, ‘‘Hould your whist,” which 
is equivalent to “‘ Hold your tongue.” There were 
games of tables, of which that called ‘‘tables” was 
identical with our modern backgammon, and others 
called ‘“‘tray-trip,” “‘mum-chance,” “philosopher's, 
game,” “novum,” and ‘shovel-board.” Dice were 
much in use, and false dice were constantly em- 
ployed by sharpers. Shakspeare’s expression, ‘‘false 
as dicer’s oaths,” bears strictly on his own time, 
False dice were called Fulhams in the time of the 
Restoration, because they were made at Fulham. 

Of the fashionable dances, the first with which 
the balls were opened was the “‘ Brawl,” danced 
in a circle with hands joined. There were also 
the ‘‘Pavin,” from pavo, a peacock, grave and 
majestic, the gentlemen wearing caps and swords, 
and the ladies long trains like a peacock’s tail ; the 
‘*Measure,” very stately—to tread the measure was 
a performance in which the highest officers of state, 
even Bacon himself, indulged ; and the “‘ Canary,” 
a brisk dance, in which a gentleman led a lady 
down a hall, and, placing her at the end, danced 
back to the opposite extremity, from whence he 
advanced to her and then danced back again ; the 
lady in her turn repeating the same lively figure. 
There were also lavoltoes, galliards, and fancies, 
and the cushion-dance, in which a lady selected her 
partner by placing a cushion before him, upon 
which he knelt and saluted her:—a ‘‘ very provo- 
cating dance!” says Taylor, the water-poet. 

The sport of bear-baiting was next described. 
It was advertised by parading the bear through the 
streets, with a monkey on his back, and a musician 
playing before him. The priceof entrance to the bear- 
garden was a penny. There was a scaffold which 
was erected for better seeing the sport, for which a 
penny additional was charged ; and those who pre- 
ferred ‘‘ quiet standing,” railed off below, were also 
charged an extra penny. Many other “sights” of 
the metropolis were detailed; a camel that played 
conjuring tricks ; a bullock with two tails; a dog 
that used to dance the morris ; a hare that beat the 
tabor ; and Banks’ famous horse Morocco, that is 
recorded tov have been ridden up to the top of St, 
Paul's. The adventures of Banks in France and 
Italy, and his execution in Rome as a professor of 
the black art, although he protested that the won- 
ders enacted by his horse were merely the result 
of high training, afforded a sketch of curious in- 
terest. The Pageants, Masques, Triumphs, and 
Motions were also referred to amongst the plea- 
sures and exhibitions of the metropolis. 
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After drawing a contrast between the tavern- 
life of the sixteenth century and the clubs of the 
present day, some of the principal hostelries and 
taverns were enumerated; the ‘ Tabard,’ cele- 
brated by Chaucer, Sir John Falstaff’s ‘ Boar's 
Head,’ in Eastcheap, the ‘ Mermaid,’ in Bread- 
street, &c., the whole illustrated by a scrap of the 
following contemporary doggrel :— 

‘The Boar’s Head near London Stone; 

The Swan at Dowgate, a tavern well known ; 

The Mitre in Cheap, and then the Bull Head, 

And many like places that make the nose red.” 
There were twelvepenny ordinaries for gentlemen, 
and threepenny ordinaries for people of inferior 
condition. It was the custom, when gentlemen 
found that there were any friends of theirs in an 
adjoining room, to send them some burnt wine 
with their compliments. Ben Jonson, on one 
occasion, hearing that the facetious Bishop Corbet 
was in the next room, sent him some raw wine, 
desiring the drawer to say that he sacrificed his 
friendship to him. Upon which the bishop an- 
swered, ‘‘ Tell Mr. Jonson that formerly sacrifices 
were burnt.” There was an extraordinary variety 
of wines in request; nearly a hundred different 
kinds of foreign growth, besides the home-made. 
It was an age of great luxury and costliness, and 
several articles of expense were then for the first 
time introduced into England: amongst these, 
tobacco, starch, coaches, and silk stockings. The 
first silk stocking ever worn in England was worn 
by a lady of Queen Elizabeth’s court. Everybody 
is familiar with that famous picture of the Queen, 
in which her Majesty is represented with a mar- 
vellous ruff starched up into the air at the back of 
her head. That ruff was the special product of 
the age. Various sorts of starch were used to im- 
part the proper degree of stiffness to lawn and 
cambric. The yellow starch, invented by Mrs. 
Turner, was at one time in the highest fashion ; 
but Mrs. Turner being implicated in the murder of 
Sir Thomas Overbury,.and having been executed 
at Tyburn in a ruff’ starched with her own manu- 
facture, the yellow starch fell into disrepute. 

Of the dresses of ladies of rank, an excellent 
notion could be formed from the description given 
by Paul Hentzner of the appearance of Queen 
Elizabeth, as he saw her going to chapel at Green- 
wich. She was in her sixty-fifth year, very ma- 
jestic ; face oblong, fair, but wrinkled ; eyes small, 
but black and pleasant; pearls, with very rich 
drops, in her ears ; false red hair; a small crown 
on her head ; bosom uncovered, according to the 
usage of English ladies till they marry ; hands 
small, fingers long; air stately ; dressed in white 
silk bordered with pearls, and over it a mantle of 
silk shot with silver threads; train very‘long, 
borne by a marchioness. The Queen had a great 


The dresses of the fops and gallants were next 
described. They, too, wore love-locks, with roses 
in them; and their doublets and hose were so 
enormous, being stuffed with wool or hair, that a 
special gallery was erected in the Parliament-house 
to accommodate such members as adopted the ex- 
tremity of the fashion, there not being room for 
them in the body of the house. When the fashion 
went out, the gallery was taken down. The cost 
of a gallant’s dress was considerable. Shoe-roses 
and garters would sometimes cost 5/., and a 
worked shirt 10/. ‘‘’Tis an ordinary thing,” 
says Burton, ‘to put a thousand oaks and a hun- 
dred oxen into a suit of apparel, and for a gallant 
to wear a whole manor on his back.’ Thus 
dressed, the fop set forth in the morning for the 
fashionable promenade, Paul’s Walk, the centre 
aisle in St. Paul’s Church, where he promenaded 
till eleven, the hour of dinner, and again from 
three to six, the supper hour. There all classes 
met, and every variety of character was to be seen, 
from the lover who came upon an assignation, to 
the tailor who lurked behind a pillar to note down 
the new fashions. Some very curious illustrations 
of the domestic manners of the day were drawn 
from ‘Harrington’s Orders for Domestic Servants,’ 
published in 1566; such as that any man who 
should leave a door open that he findeth shut 
should be fined a penny every time ; and that if any 
man break a glass he shall answer the price thereof 
out of his wages, and if it be not known who brake 
it, the butler shall pay for it, on pain of twelve 
pence. 

Returning to Shakspeare’s first connexion with 
the stage, Mr. Bell observed that there was no 
evidence in proof of Davenant’s assertion, that he 
held horses at the door of the theatre, and that 
Rowe’s statement of his having been first em- 


to one of the actors, was much more probable. 
His progress as an actor was then traced, and his 


by the anecdote about his picking up Queen Eliza- 
couplet— 


* And though now bent upon this high embassy, 
Yet stoop we to take up our cousin’s glove.” 


occasional houses as the Swan and the Rose. 





passion for dress, and availed herself of the custom 
of receiving presents on New Year's Day to aug- 
ment her stock. She had three thousand magni- 
ficent dresses when she died. Unmarried ladies 
generally wore tight gowns, very long waists, with 
a pocket at the bottom of the stomacher for money, 
needlework, or billets; a looking-glass pendent 
from the girdle ; very high heels ; ostrich fans with 
jewelled handles; hair curiously knotted over the 
forehead ; love-locks flying over the shoulders, 


“ To cast mute kisses back upon the wind,” 


and frequently false hair dyed of a sandy colour. 
In order to procure this hair, children were de- 
coyed into lonely places and shorn, and the grave 
itself was rifled. It is to this Shakspeare alludes 
in the lines— 
“The golden tresses of the dead, 

The right of sepulture, were shorn away, 

To live a second life on second head, 

And beauty’s dead fleece made another gay.” 
Amongst the head-dresses were the ship-tire and 
the tire-valiant, flaunting with streamers and 


jewels ; the miniver cap of velvet, worn by citizens’ 
wives; and the mob worn by ladies of quality. 
But the most remarkable article was the ruff, of 
which Mr. Bell gave a full description, relating 
the story of a lady of Antwerp, whose ruff was 


oaths. The Globe was open at the top; the pit, 


other parts of the house to 6d.,2d., and 1d. Th 


menced at one. 
his epigrams :— 
“Fuscus doth rise at ten, and at eleven 


He goes to Gyls, where he doth eat till one, 
Then sees a play.” 


the seventeenth century. 





stiffened by a certain gentleman in black, and who 
ultimately fell a victim to her vanity. 








ployed within the theatre as ‘‘call-boy,” or servitor 


success in “‘kingly parts” dwelt upon, illustrated 


beth’s glove, and handing it to her, with the 


In Shakspeare’s time there were no less than 
seven principal theatres in London, besides such 
The 
Blackfriars, which Shakspeare joined in the first 
instance, and never left, was built in 1576. There 
was a space in front to turn coaches in, and part 
of the ground is still called Playhouse Yard. The 
Globe belonged to the same company, and was 
their summer house. There were play-bills issued, 
containing only the name of the play. They were 
pasted up on posts, and hence the term “posters,” 
now indiscriminately applied to all bills pasted up 
on walls. Hence, also, the term ‘‘ Knights of the 
Post,” applied to the fellows who lurked about 
the posts at the inns of court and the doors of the 
sheriffs, ready to give fictitious bail or take false 


separated from the stage by a paling, was without 
floor or seats, and its occupants were called the 
‘‘ groundlings,” whose ‘inexplicable dumb show 
and noise” are alluded to by Hamlet. There was a 
scaffold for a gallery, with boxes underneath, and 
the orchesira, consisting chiefly of trumpets, haut- 
boys, cornets, recorders, and viols, were placed in 
a lofty balcony, or upper stage-box. The price of 
admission to the boxes was 1s., descending in 


prices were doubled, and sometimes trebled, on 
the night of a new play. The performance com- 
Thus Sir John Davies, in one of 


ed by Prol ming. in; jag 
commenc y Prologue coming in, ; 
velvet dress. There were pat e » ms 
at the back of the stage, and a balcony to 
sent battlements or any other elevation that m; 
be required. The changes of scene were indicated 
by sign-boards. The roof of the stage was pai 
sky-blue to represent heaven, and when 8 startles 
or tempestuous night was required it wag hung 
with black— 


“Hung be the heavens with black ; yield day to night” 


The stage was lighted by two branches, and the 
body of the house by cresset lights, formed of Topes, 
wreathed and pitched, and placed in open iron 
lanterns, occasionally interspersed with wax- 
in the boxes. The stage was strewn with rushes, 
Young gallants, entering through the tiring house, 
sat on stools on the stage, for which they paid 
extra, to exhibit their finery and play at cards, 
The audiences were generally very vociferous 
playing at cards, eating fruit, and smoking to. 
| bacco. In the midst of the uproar many were 
to be seen reading ; for it was one of the strange 
features of the scene that new publications were 
hawked and cried through the house. When a 
tragedy was played, the stage was hung with black, 
The performance generally lasted two hours, and 
ended with a dance. During the early part of the 
reign of Elizabeth, the only day when acting was 
permitted was Sunday, ‘‘out of the hours of 
prayer ;” and Gosson complains that the popular 
taste had so encouraged these stage plays, that 
they sometimes infringed upon the week-days. It 
was not till the following reign that public per- 
formances were prohibited on a Sunday, and even 
then Sunday continued to be the day for the per- 
formances at court. 
Actors were paid by shares, a primitive system 
still observed by many of the travelling booths in the 
country. It was estimated that a first-rate actor 
might realize about 9s. a night, or about 90l.a 
year. The average receipts of the Globe or Black- 
friars, after deducting the daily expenses, amount- 
ing to 45s., had been estimated at about 9, 
Considerable amusement was produced by con- 
trasting these statistics with the sums realized by 
theatres and actors in the nineteenth century. 
Authors’ profits were derived either from the sale 
of their copyrights, or by the proceeds of the 
second night of performance, afterwards changed 
to the third. Shakspeare is said to have received 
51. for Hamlet ; but the usual sum for a play was 
6l. 18s. 4d. The contrast between these sums, 
and the profits realized by plays since Garrick’s 
time, exhibited some curious items, which our space 
will not permit us to follow. 
The earliest known allusion to Shakspeare’s 
literary occupation in the theatre is found in 
Greene’s ‘Groat’s-worth of Wit,’ 1592, showing 
clearly that Shakspeare’s first employment was that 
of reconstructing and altering the plays of others 
This was the common practice. Plays were writ. 
ten to be acted, not to be read; and they fre 
» | quently underwent alterations to adapt them either 
to the taste of the public, or the resources of the 
company. Shakspeare’s influential position in the 
theatre was shown by his introduction of Ben 
Jonson’s play of Every Man in his Humour to the 
stage. At this point of his address Mr. Bell gave 
a succinct account of Ben Jonson’s career, Up to 
his acquaintance with Shakspeare ; his serving # 
a soldier, his appearance on the stage at the Cur 
tain, his duel with Gabriel Spenser, his imprison 
e | ment, his mother’s determination, in the event 0 
his conviction, to poison him and herself, and his 
fluctuating fortunes as a dramatist. : 
Of the chronology of Shakspeare’s plays nothing 
could be determined with certainty. Pericles, ifit 
be his, and the First Part of Henry VJ., are sup 
posed to have been his earliest, and were produ 
in 1590. They were followed, in the next yea 


The hour was afterwards altered to three, which | by the Second and Third Parts of Henry VI. 
continued through subsequent reigns to the end of 
The proscenium was 
divided from the stage by a curtain which opened 
in the middle. At the first sounding of the trumpet 
the curtain opened ; at the third, the performance 


in 1592, by the 
Lost, and a lost 


the Two Gentlemen of Verona ; 
Comedy of Errors, Love's Labour 


play, mentioned by Meres, called Love's ye 4 
Won, supposed by some to be another name for 
Taming of the Shrew, and so on, two or three play? 
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‘ His prosperity kept pace with his in- 
dustry. In 1596, his name appears fifth in a es 
tion to the Privy Council ; seven years mene 5 
it stands second. He was rated to the _— the 
highest rate in Southwark, and was gradually pur- 
chasing property in Stratford, which he constantly 
suviaited, aud never ceased to regard with affection 
as his final home. But in the midst of these accu- 
mulations, he was genial to the core in his inter- 
course. ‘The “ wit-combats ” at the Mermaid, de- 
scribed by old Fuller, who compares Ben Jonson 
to a great Spanish galleon, and Shakspeare to an 
English man-of-war, ‘lesser in bulk but lighter in 
ailing,” showed how genially Shakspeare entered 
into festive enjoyments with his brother dramatists. 
It is to these meetings Beaumont alludes in his 
epistle from the country to Ben Jonson :— 
“ What things have we seen 

Done at the Mermaid! whe 

We left an air behind us which alone 

Was able to make the two next companies 

Right witty.” 

Ben Jonson tells us that he used to get hi8 
Canary at the Mermaid, which, curiously enough, 
was then kept by a man of the name of Johuson. 
Not long after Shakspeare left London the happy 
meetings at the Mermaid were broken up. Ben 
Jonson left the Bankside, and went to lodge at 
the house of a comb-maker, near Temple Bar, 
close to the Devil Tavern, where he established the 
Apollo Club, on the site of what is now Hoare’s 
Bank. There he ruled supreme. An inscription 
over the entrance of the room closed with the ap- 
propriate phrase, ‘‘O rare Ben Jonson,” and the 
laws in Latin were hung over the mantelpiece. 
Here Selden, Digby, Suckling, and others of the 
young generation of wits and poets coming in, were 
sealed of the tribe of Ben, But in his latter years 
Ben Jonson fell into neglect, and suffered from 
want and disease, abandoned pleasant Fleet-street 
and the Apollo, and secluded himself in a poor 
house in Westminster, near the churchyard, where 
he died. He was buried in Westminster Abbey, 
without even an inscription, till a country gentle- 
man one day gave a mason eighteenpence to carve 
“‘O rare Ben Jonson” on the common pavement. 
So extreme was the poverty in which that great 
poet died, that the coffin was deposited in an up- 
right position to save fees by economy of space. 
Thetradition of this fact was generally discredited till 
the grave was opened a few years ago, when the 
= remains were discovered in an erect pos- 
ure, 

Shakspeare is supposed to have finally retired to 
Stratford about 1604 or 1605. He still, however, 
preserved a proprietary interest in the theatre, and 
continued to make purchases of houses in London. 
It is gratifying to know that he also continued his 
labours for the stage, producing in the leisure of 
retirement at least two plays a year. It would be 
matter of high literary interest to ascertain with 
certainty what were the plays which were produced 
under such advantageous circumstances. As far 
a$ conjecture may venture upon such evidence as 
We possess, it would appear that Macbeth, Corio- 
lanus, and The Tempest were amongst them, 
although some commentators suppose, from the 
rich imagination it displays, that the last play 
must have been written in the poet’s youth. 

Shakspeare’s fortune had been variously estima- 
ted—by Malone at 200. per annum ; by Gildon at 
3001. He (Mr. Bell) was disposed to place it 
higher than either. Ward, in his Diary, says that 
8 expended 1000/. a year in his native 
town, as the produce of the dramas he wrote there : 
but that was obviously an error. The stage was 
lucrative no doubt; but then, as now, fortunes 
were made only by the industrious and persevering, 
and by the fitness of the man and his qualities to 
the task he undertook. It was not genius alone 
that secured success and independence. How was 
it that Lyly, basking all his life in court pro- 
mises, died in penury ’—that Peele, Greene, and 
one perished miserably %—that Ben Jonson 

Jnto utter obscurity ?—and that we find in the 
parish register of St. Saviour’s that touching 
entry, Buried Philip (Massinger, a stranger ?” 

was in all these cases genius, which the 





world willingly acknowledges, but it was not allied 
with wise habits of life, or a sagacious adaptation 
of means to ends. The union of practical com- 
mon sense and transcendant genius suggests the 
valuable moral of Shakspeare’s career. 

His last illness was sudden and short. Drayton 
and Ben Jonson visited him at Stratford, where 
they had a merry meeting, and it seems, according 
to Ward, “drank too hard, for Shakspeare died 
of a fever contracted then.” He died on the 23rd 
April, 1616, the anniversary of his birth, and was 
buried in Stratford church, where a flat stone in 
the chancel bears the well-known quaint and so- 
lemn inscription. 

Glancing, in conclusion, at Shakspeare’s plays, 
it might be said of them that they differed in this 
respect materially from their predecessors, that 
they were neither tragedies nor comedies, but 
dramas of a mixed humanity, such as we see every 
day around us. His gravest and loftiest scenes 
had occasional touches of humour or ordinary na- 
ture, and his liveliest passages were sometimes 
underlaid with a vein of pathos, to bring all to the 
common level of real life. Shakspeare, in fact, 
nearly three centuries past, was the founder of the 
romantic drama, inaugurated in France only a few 
years ago by Alexander Dumas, with all the sole:n- 
nities of a revolution. Shakspeare seems to have 
been thinking of nothing in his plays but the 
vitality of his characters, and making them live 
before the spectators. They never fail of doing 
what they ought to do, and of doing it in the right 
place. They never come upon the scene for the 
purposes of the poet to eke out a situation, or to 
help to work up the plot, but because they have 
actual business there. There is nothing described 
in one of these plays that can be put upon the 
stage in action. This is one of the great secrets of 
Shakspeare’s art. Everything is acted that can 
be acted ; and if the whole of the dialogue were 
taken away, and nothing left but the skeleton of 
movement, the story would be perfectly intelligible 
by the mere force of pantomime alone. Another 
remarkable feature in Shakspeare was the extra- 
ordinary beauty and delicacy of his female crea- 
tions, remembering that he conceived and wrote 
them to be acted by men. Here was a proof of 
the earnestness with which he followed truth and 
nature, irrespective of all fugitive or local cireum- 
stances, and of how completely he was, as Ben 
Jonson describes him, the poet, ‘‘not of an age, but 
of all time!” Knowing that these parts were to 
be played by men, there was a strong temptation 
to throw the weight of the interest and the acting 
upon the male characters, but there is not a solitary 
trace of the sacrifice of the woman-interest. And 
what exquisite women he has drawn! how full of 
tenderness, grace, and devotion !—how gentle, how 
sweet, how loveable! His universality is no less 
wonderful. He seems to have passed into the 
nature of every conceivable manner of human 
being; to have known by intuition every kind 
of man in the world. How great and dignified 
are his kings and his conquerors, his heroes 
and his diplomatists, his courtiers and his high- 
bred nobles; and where, or how, could he 
have acquired his knowledge of their language, 
for they speak a language befitting their circum- 
stances, or of their modes of life, for they act 
always as becomes their station? Conceive, also, 
the infinite varieties of passion which Shakspeare 
in his imagination must have passed through: 
the love he must have enjoyed, triumphed in, and 
suffered; the revenges he must have indulged ; 
the fear, the hope, the expectation he must have 
experienced ; the glory he must have achieved ; 
the shame he must have endured. There is hardly 
a circumstance in life which he has not illustrated 
by some happy line or image. His philosophy is 
always cheerful, healthy, and sensible, plain to 
comprehend, adapted to all capacities, and, above 
all, prudential. It was not, however, the pru- 
dence of ‘‘honesty is the best policy,” a mean 
and base maxim, which rests the attractions of 
virtue upon the gain we are to derive from its 
practice. Shakspeare’s prudence was wiser, 
sounder, nobler, inculcating practical lessons by 








which we benefit others as well as ourselves, and. 
ever showing the value of stedfastness in work, 
and constant striving towards that excellence of 
life which best fits man to discharge his duty here, 
and to prepare for the life to come. It had always 
appeared to him (Mr. Bell) that this practical and 
genial wisdom, so thoroughly English in spirit, 
was one of the secrets of that love in which Shak- 
speare is held, not exclusively by those who under- 
stand him best, but by those who understand him 
least. All who read him are rendered not only 
wiser but happier by the lessons he teaches. 

In illustration of several phases of Shakspeare’s 
dramatic power, Mr. Bell read different passages 
from the plays, and drew special attention to a 
number of familiar phrases, proverbs, and house- 
hold words, the original sources of which are not 
generally known, but all of which are to be traced 
to Shakspeare, and concluded by reading that 
affectionate testimony to the character and genius 
of Shakspeare by one who knew him well—the 
lines to his memory by Ben Jonson. 

The lecture—of which we have given only a 
general outline—occupied two hours in the de- 
livery, and was listened to throughout with marked 
attention by a crowded audience. 





GOSSIP OF THE WEEK. 


On Tuesday night Mr. Napier moved for a copy 
of the correspondence connected with the subject 
of the Franklin Expedition, for the purpose of 
calling the attention of the House to the commu- 
nication which had been made to the Government 
on the subject. The statements and arguments 
which he used are such as are now familiar to our 
readers. Captain Scobell supported the motion. 
Admiral Walcot opposed Mr. Napier’s motion, on 
the ground of the dangers of the search, and its 
fruitless and unprofitable character. The first 
Lord of the Admiralty then expressed the resolu- 
tion of Government to give no more encourage- 
ment to the proposal for a new expedition. Mr. 
Lindsay, Mr. M. Milnes, and Mr. Whiteside, ex- 
pressed the views of the more sanguine amongst 
Arctic and naval officers ; and several other members 
took part in the discussion. Amongst them Mr. 
W. J. Fox expressed the views which have been 
most recently adopted by the public in this matter. 
The result of the debate was to show that whilst 
a powerful feeling exists, both within and outside 
the House, that all has not yet been done that 
ought to be attempted, yet that the decision of 
the Government has at length taken the direction 
which has long been anticipated by the scientific 
world. Responsibility is the nightmare which 
paralyses the movements of the Admiralty. Ifa 
new Franklin search should be successful, they 
would reap little of the honour of the expedition ; 
if it should fail, they will be exposed to all the 
censure of the disaster. 

We have received several communications with 
reference to Mr. Galbraith’s letter, which was 
published in the ‘Gazette’ on the 14th instant. 
The extreme length of these communications, and 
the personal questions with which, for the most 
part, they deal, compel us, very reluctantly, to 
decline printing them. The discussion which has 
taken place as to the relative success of Trinity 
College, Dublin, and the Queen’s University, pos- 
sesses a certain amount of interest for the educa- 
tionists of this country. As long as that discus- 
sion was confined within its proper limits we felt it 
to be a fair subject for comment. We had there- 
fore much pleasure in noticing Sir Robert Kane’s 
address, and calling attention to the alleged success 
of the Irish Provincial Colleges. But as we have 
no particular sympathies one way or the other on 
the subject, we could not avoid inserting Mr. Gal- 
braith’s letter. We certainly regarded that letter 
as an indiscreet communication. We were sorry 
to see a gentleman who holds the eminent position 
which Mr. Galbraith occupies in Trinity College, 
making statements which, with very little inquiry 
on his part, he would have found to be erroneous. 
We are sure that the mistakes into which he has 
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fallen haye altogether arisen from a misconception 
of Sir R, Kane’s address. Had Mr. Galbraith 
read that address with attention, he would have 
seen that the numerical results it contains appear 
to be founded on satisfactory evidence. We can 
easily imagine an ardent educationist, and a zealous 
algal of the Queen's Colleges, as Sir Robert 

ane undoubtedly is, being betrayed into a little 
exaggeration when pointing to the success of the 
institution over which he presides. We can there- 
fore make some allowance for Mr. Galbraith when 
he assumed such to be the case. But we must 
confess that a careful perusal of the appendix to 
the pamphlet, and of the various letters which 
have been written with reference to it, has con- 
vinced us that, whatever the original statements 
may have been, those now published by Sir Robert 
Kane are literally correct. We must, however, 
take the liberty of recommending some of the par- 
tisans of the Queen's Colleges to adopt a less 
triumphant and irritating tone. They will act 
with more prudence by following the example 
afforded in Sir Robert Kane’s address, which is 
marked by a dignified and courteous spirit. On 
the other hand, the Fellows and Professors of 
Trinity College, who have been mixed up in the 
controversy, would do well to adhere simply to the 
educational part of the question. To them we 
must recommend the example of a brother Fellow 
and tutor, Dr. Shaw, whose published letter, with 
reference to the number of lay-students in the 
University of Dublin, is written in a temperate 
and thoroughly gentlemanlike style. We need 
hardly add that in making these remarks, and in 
declining to print the replies to Mr. Galbraith’s 
letters, the discussion is terminated, as far as we 
ave concerned. We must decline to publish any- 
think further on the subject. 

Since the repeal of the advertisement duty, and 
the regulation of the stamp on newspapers, the 
only grievance left to the Association for promot- 
ing the repeal of what are called ‘‘ taxes on kriow- 
ledge” is the paper duty. It was hoped that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would this year have 
abolished the tax, and that the Association might 
haye ceased from its labours. A deputation, headed 
by Mr, Milner Gibson, the member for Man- 
chester, having failed to obtain a favourable reply 
from Sir Cornwall Lewis, preparations were made 
for, renewing the agitation on the subject, which 
once more received “ventilation” at a public 
meeting held on Wednesday evening at St. Martin’s 
Hall. Sir Joseph Paxton occupied the chair, and 
speeches were delivered by Dr. Epps, Dr. Watts, 
Sergeant Parry, Mr. Ingram, M.P., and Mr. 
Milner Gibson. The old and often repeated state- 
ments and arguments were reiterated, and little 
was adduced in favour of the immediate abolition 
of the duty beyond the inconveniences that belong 
to all taxes. There are certainly some special 
annoyances and yexations inseparable from the 
official duties of the exciseman, and certain ad- 
vantages to industry may be expected from the 
repeal of this impost. But the statements that 
represent it as a direct tax on knowledge are vague 
and delusive ; and some of the literary and social 
aspects of the argument as presented by the 
speakers the other evening are, to say the least, 

uestionable. It was argued, for example, that 

e low literary character of the cheap newspapers 
and other publications would be remedied, were it 
not for the large sums paid to Government for the 
paper duty. But what guarantee is there that the 
surplus would reach authors instead of swelling 
the profits of publishers and proprietors? Then, 
with regard to the press of America as compared 
with this country, the statistics of the number of 
journals may present a striking contrast in favour 
of the land of untaxed paper ; but how immeasur- 
able is the superiority of England, not only in the 
outward appearance of the newspapers, but in 
their matter and style, and in the tone of public 
opinion which they reflect and influence. If the 
repeal of the paper duty is to assimilate our press 
te that of the United States, the longer the tax is 
retained the better for this country. Much was 
algo made by some of the speakers of the failure of 








certain works of popular instruction, the projectors 
of which ascribed their want of success to the 
paper duty. . This can scarcely be deemed an argu- 
ment. That some benefits would result from the re- 
peal of the paper duty it would be idle to deny ; 
but it is a delusion and imposture to represent this 
as a tax on knowledge, and an impediment to educa- 
tion to the extent to which the speakers at the 
meeting at St. Martin’s Hall led their audience to 
believe. The truth is, that there is already too 
much paper consumed by the press without cor- 
responding benefit to the people, whose interest 
would be promoted by a wiser application rather 
than by an indefinite extension of the art of 
printing. 

In the absence ‘of any official notice on the part 
of the Society of Antiquaries of Mr. Wright's 
communication to ourselves and to a contemporary 
on the subject of the Alleged Forgery of British 
Antiquities, we publish the following :—“ Sir, I 
have just seen a letter in your columns from Mr. 
Wright, on the subject of the Yorkshire forgeries 
of stone weapons. Mr. Wright seems to doubt the 
fact that any such forgeries are made at all; that 
the maker of them is known ; and that it would be 
worth any one’s while to make them. The first 
of these points is established by the testimony of 
many persons at Whitby and Scarborough, who 
have purchased them from the forger himself, 
who at times is not unwilling to own the ‘ soft 
impeachment,’ and who for a trifling consideration 
would be ready to make to order for Mr. Wright 
a stone celt, javelin, or arrow-head, or even a flint 
hair-comb or fish-hook. With regard to the second 
point, I may mention that the ingenious personage 
who has made so many articles of the ‘stone 
period’ is known in Yorkshire by the name of 
‘Jerry, and used to reside at Fylingdales, near 
Whitby. He has, however, been lately visiting 
this county, and victimizing unwary Norfolk col- 
lectors. With respect to the third point, I will 
only observe that ‘Jerry’ is able by long practice 
to manufacture a flint weapon in a very short time ; 
and though when ‘hard up’ for the price of a 
pint of ale he is ready to give a handful of arrow- 
heads for a shilling, he sometimes obtains large 
sums for his wares, especially for such rarities as 
stone combs, crescents, and jagged celts. I have 
only to add, that I have some rare types of flint 
weapons, which I believe to be the handiwork of 
‘Jerry,’ but which, if Mr. Wright believes them 
to be genuine, I shall be most happy to exchange 
for any real antiques in that gentleman's collec- 
tion. The importance of setting this question at 
rest will, I trust, excuse the length of this note. 
I remain, &c. GREVILLE J. CHESTER. 

“Diss, Norfolk, Feb. 23, 1856.” 

In noticing Ivan Golovin’s book on America 
last week, among the blunders and absurdities with 
which the work abounds, we pointed out the state- 
ment that ‘300,000 Chinese were imported into 
Cuba by a single firm,” and that ‘‘the English, 
alarmed by the extension the Queen of the Antillas 
is likely to assume, prohibit the exportation of 
Chinese women.” The three hundred thousand 
Chinamen we set down as an error of the press, 
but remarked that ‘‘fhe English Government 
might as well be said to prohibit the exportation of 
Russian hides as Chinese women.” We have re- 
ceived the following letter :-— 

“ Srr,—In your review of the ‘Stars and Stripes,’ you con- 
test the fact of the British Government preventing Chinese 
women to be imported in Havana. As strange as may ap- 
pear the interference of foreign powers, you see still slave 
trade impeded by several powers united ad hoc; you wit- 
nessed a war in China, for obliging the inhabitants of the 
Celestial Empire to consume opium, and we assist in a new 
one for teaching them international laws, more or less con- 
testable. 

“The British navy rules on the sea, and Chinese junks 
will certainly not contest the maritime supremacy of Great 
Britain, whose care for Jamaica exhibits a natural jealousy 
for the prosperity of Cuba. 

“TJ think, therefore, that the author of ‘Stars and Stripes’ 
rightly ascribes to that motive the want of Chinese women 
in Cuba. Should the destitute state of Chinamen brought 
to England not call rather the attention of the British phi- 
lanthropy? ‘The firm which has imported 30,000 already in 
Havana, the contract extending to 50,000, is the firm of 
Pereda, Machaels, and Co. on slit ae 

r 
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The misprint in Ivan Golovin’s numerals is put to 
rights by this statement, but the letter of the Hy. 
vanese is most unsatisfactory in other 
England has nothing to do with prohibiting export, 
from any foreign country, whether hides from 
Russia or women from China. The interferenss 
with imports of negro slaves into Cuba depends oy 
special international treaties and law. The peo 
of this country have shown so constant a zl 
against the slave trade, and exhibited such practi 
cal proofs of their hatred of slavery, that they 
cannot but desire the success of the experiment of 
the introduction of free labour in Cuba. With re 
gard to the hint about the destitute state of Ching 
men in England, this has not been neglected by 
British philanthropy, there being a charitable in- 
stitution in the east of London for natives of 
the East, of the-existence of which we are happy 
to inform our correspondent. 

Anotuer correspondent objects to our declaring 
to be ‘‘nonsense’”’ Mr. Golovin’s statement that an 
American gentleman bought several hundred copies 
of the same work to form a library, and professes 
to match it by saying that he knows an Englishman 
who ordered a bookseller to furnish him with s 
many feet of geography, so many feet of history, 
and so many feet of novels. But were they to be 
all copies of the same work ? 

The publication in the Gazette of the names and 
achievements of the soldiers and seamen to whom 
have been awarded the decoration of the Victoria 
Cross, for distinguished services during the late 
war, will be hailed with pride and satisfaction by 
every patriotic subject of the British Empire. 
That these are but selected cases from among mul- 
titudes of similar acts of daring and coolness in the 
face of danger can be readily imagined, and while 
it was impossible to reward every such achieve- 
ment, it is gratifying to find that so many brave 
men in every grade of the service have been dis- 
tinguished by this mark of national recognition. 
The age of chivalry is not yet gone in the British 
army and navy. In reading this record of gallant 
deeds many will be incited to emulate the conduct 
of the Knights of the Victoria Cross. While refer- 
ring to this order of merit for exploits during war 
and in the face of the enemy, it may not be out of 
place to renew the appeal for the public recognition 
of services equally meritorious and sometimes as 
perilous in more peaceful fields of enterprise and 
adventure. We should like to see a Victoria Order 
of Merit instituted for those who may distinguish 
themselves in science and literature, in art or phi- 
lanthropy. Take Dr. Livingston as an instance 
of one who has displayed a sustained heroism more 
remarkable than has ever been shown amidst the 
passing excitement of the battle field, where mere 
animal courage may sometimes be the highest 
quality exhibited. The gallant devotion of the 
lamented Surgeon Thompson, who volunteered to 
remain behind with the wounded Russians after 


the battle of Alma, does not come within the scope 


of the Victoria Cross, yet every one feels that such 
an act would deserve the honour of a national de- 
coration. If it seems desirable to limit this parti- 
cular Order to deeds of actual valour in action with 
the enemy, there is still room for hoping that some 
other order of merit may be instituted for reward- 
ing deeds of worth, and inciting to adventurous 
enterprise or persevering heroism in other ways by 
which the honour of the country may be advanced 
and the welfare of humanity promoted. _ 

The interest attaching to the dispersion, by 
Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson, of Mr. W. 
Chaffers’ collection of Egyptian, Greek, Roman, 
and Medieval Antiquities, induces us to quote the 
prices obtained for some of the lots, in addition to 
those mentioned last week. Three porcelain 
mummy deities, with hieroglyphics, 3/. 18s.; neck: 
lace and bracelets of ancient Egyptian beads, 7h; 
a Roman glass amphora, 2/. 183.; an elegant 
Greek amphora, 8/. 15s.; a fine sepulchral um, 
containing ashes, 5/. 2s. 6d. ; a sepulchral amphora, 
containing the usual deposit of burnt 2 
41. 10s.; a large oval Roman bead, of red, blue, 
and white glass in layers, 4/. 4/.; an very 
gold fibula, of great rarity, from Xanthus, 11/. 1s 
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: imen of gold ring-money, found ai 
Bally oe. Treland, 5l.; an antique silver 
Infant Bacchus, 6/.; an antique onyx bust of 
Jupiter Serapis, 87. 83.; a Roman silver statuette 
of Hebe, 6.; a steel casket of the seventeenth 
century, 31. 188.5; a chased silver circular me- 
dallion, a queen and attendants kneeling before a 
warrior on horseback, 7/. 15s.; a silver-gilt nef 
of the sixteenth century, 11/.; a silver-gilt hanep, 
of old English manufacture, 61. 8s. 6d.; a silver 
goat, opening at the neck, 11/. 15s.; a rosary of 
black beads, from the Bernal collection, 8l.; a 
medieval silver girdle of chain work, with a poman- 
der in form of an acorn, 81. 15s.; a beautiful 
silver pax, 6. ; an ivory powder horn, carved 
with cupids, &c., 6/.; a Byzantine enamelled 
cross, 6/.; a Byzantine enamelled pyx, 7/.; an 
ebony cross with two pyramids, mounted with 
silver, 18. 13s.; an early Italian mosaic, in 
coloured tessere, 51. The sale included a few 
autographs, among which were a long letter from 
Thomas Hearne, the antiquary, to Ralph Thoresby, 
dated July, 1708, 12. 11s. 6d., and a letter of 
Robert Burns to Mr. William Chambers, dated 
1786, enclosing two poems, one on Fair B——, 
“Ts the heavenly Miss Burnett daughter to Lord 
Monboddo? There has not been anything nearly 
like her in all the combinations of beauty, grace, 
and goodness the great Creator has formed, since 
Milton’s Eve, on the first day of her existence,” 
ll. 18s. Total, 11287. 8s. 6d. 

Among the coins belonging to Mr. Chaffers, 
and which were sold separately, we may mention 
the following:—a Saxon silver penny from the 
Devonshire collection, 71. 7s.; a coin of Egbert, 
from the Cuff collection, 5/. 7s. 6d.; one of Athel- 
stan, 41. 10s.; one of Ethelred, 5/. 10s.; one of 
Hardicanute, 91. 7s. 6d.; one of Harold, 2/. 10s.— 
all from the Cuff collection. A coin of William 
the Conqueror, canopy type, 5/. 7s. 6d.; one of 
William Rufus, 2/.; one of Henry I., 27. 10s.; a 
pattern for a groat, Edward I., 47. 18s.; a thick 
pattern piece of Edward ITI., 7/. 2s. 6d.; Perkin 
Warbeck’s silver groat, struck by the Duchess of 
Burgundy, 9/.; silver groat, Richard III., 21.; 
silver penny of the first coinage Henry VIL., 
21. 2s.; a crown and half-crown of Elizabeth, 
41. 63.; a pattern half-crown of Charles I., 41. 5s.; 
an Oxford crown of Charles I., 47.; an Oxford 
twenty-shilling piece of Charles I., 2/. 133.; a 
Briot’s crown of Charles I., 2/. 3s.; the rebel 
crown, 4/. 18s., and Cork shilling, 27. 10s.; silver 
siege pieces, Charles II., Bombay rupee, 61.; 
Maryland shilling and sixpence, 8/..; Common- 
wealth half-crown, Blondeau’s pattern, 2/. 19s. ; 
Oliver Cromwell half-crown, 2U. 12s. 6d.; Crom- 
well’s shilling, 17. 8s.; Anne pattern silver far- 
thing, 32. 5s.; Anne pattern halfpenny, 3/.; George 
IIL. pattern for a crown, 31. 14s. ; George ITI., 
two bronze patterns for pennies, 4/.; George IV. 
pattern crown, 47, 23.; William IV. pattern 
crown, 31. 16s.; Victoria, two patterns for florins, 
by Wyon, 2/. 4s.; seven other varieties of ditto, 
il. 138.; a quantity of Maundy money, from 
Charles II. to Victoria, 33. 63.3 a gold sovereign, 
or double royal, of Mary, 31. 6s.; James I. rose 
royal, 2/.; Charles I. Oxford three-pound piece, 
4l.; George III. gold pattern for a double sove- 
reign, bust by Pistrucci, 3/.; William IV. gold 
pattern for a groat, 2/.; Victoria pattern for five- 
pound piece, the Queen as Una, 60. 2s.; the Syra- 
cusan medallion in silver, head of Ceres, &e., 
from the collection of the late Samuel Rogers, 
100. 15s.; Crotona in silver, from the Loscombe 
collection, 7/. 12s. 6d.; Panormus silver tetra- 

hm, an exquisite Greek work, 6. 15s.; a silver 
tetradrachm of Cilisia, of great beauty, from the 

mbe collection, 6/. 17s, 6d.; a silver Persian 
tetradrachm, from the same collection, 8. 83.; a 
testoon of Mary Queen of Scots, 27. 133.; Julia, 
@ Roman consular denarius, 6/. 10s.; Carausius 
silver denarius, 61. 2s. 6d. Total, 12661. 2s. 

As far as increase of numbers in attendance is a 
criterion, University College, London, is in a pros- 
perous state. According to the report presented 
2 oe annual general meeting on Wednesday, 

number of students in the session 1855-56 was 





as follows :—medical 193, arts 237, and in the 
junior school 362 pupils. The fees amounted to 
10,0401., of which 8977/. were paid to professors 
and masters ; and 3290/., being 680/. more than in 
the year 1854-55, were added to the funds of the 
college. Among the students and pupils now in 
attendance are foreigners from all parts of the 
world, including several Parsees, of which race 
there had already been members of the university 
who had taken distinguished honours. The com- 
pletion of the Flaxman gallery was alluded to with 
satisfaction in the report, after the adoption of 
which, and the election of oftice-bearers for the next 
year, a resolution was passed to the effect, that 
care should be taken to secure the present position 
and privileges of University College in the new 
charter to be granted to the University of London. 

An important step in the history of journalism 
in England has been taken in the appointment of 
a select committee, on the motion of Lord Camp- 
bell, to inquire whether the privilege now enjoyed 
by the press of immunity from legal responsibility 
for reports of law proceedings might not be safely 
and properly extended to reports of proceedings in 
other bodies. A proposition to this effect was 
introduced by Lord Campbell in framing the ex- 
isting law of libel, but was not adopted by Par- 
liament. As matters stand, journalists are liable 
to actions for publishing reports of proceedings in 
Parliament or in any public meeting, whereby indi- 
viduals may deem themselves aggrieved. It is 
contended that the responsibility ought to rest on 
those who utter the libel, not on the journalist, 
who merely gives a faithful report of what has 
been said. The extension of the privileges of the 
press seems called for as a necessary condition of 
the public opinion, which forms an essential ele- 
ment in the conduct of affairs in a country under 
constitutional government. It is a simple question 
of protection in the exercise of a public and ser- 
viceable duty. 

The destruction of the missionary printing 
presses, types, and stock, in the disturbances at 
Canton is an event to be deplored, for the sake of 
literature as well as philanthropy. Besides 
the Scriptures, various works have issued from 
this press, of the influence of which, Sir John 
Devis, Dr. Gutzlaff, and other writers on China 
have recorded striking testimonies. 

Mr. Thackeray, whose illness at Halifax we were 
sorry to see reported, has resumed his lectures, 
which have been delivered in several of the large 
provincial towns. On the 2nd of March he com- 
mences his course on ‘The Georges’ at Glasgow, 
and on the 14th, at Edinburgh, is to deliver his 
lecture on ‘ Humour and Charity,’ for the benefit 
of the widow of Mr. Angus Reach. 


A commission, headed by M. Dumas, the che- 
mist, and composed of M. Chevreul, M. Pelouze, 
M. Regnault, and other distinguished members of 
the Institute, has just been formed by the French 
Government, to examine claims which may be 
made for the prize of 20001., offered in 1852 by 
the Emperor, for the discovery of means of ren- 
dering economically the Voltaic pile applicable to 
lighting or heating, to chemistry or mechanics, or 
to practical medicine. 

A considerable number of medals, bearing the 
effigies of Diocletian, Maximus, Maximinus, Con- 
stantius, Constantinus, Numenanus, and other 
Roman Emperors, were found recently, nearly 
three feet under ground, at a place called Talence, 
near Bordeaux, in France. They are in bronze, 
of different sizes, and have the appearance of 
having been buried for ages. 

Prince Moritz, of Altenburg, who has just re- 
turned from an extended tour in the East, is now 
occupied in arranging his papers, preparatory to 
publishing a scientific account of his journey. _ 

. Bopp, of Berlin, has been elected a foreign 
associate of the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles 
Lettres of Paris, in the room of the late Baron de 
Hammer- Purgstall. 

A French translation of Dr. Lardner’s Museum 
of Science and Artis advertised at Paris, to appear 


\ in parts at three sous each, 





FINE ARTS. 


Illustrations, Architectural and Pictorial, of 
the Genius of Michael Angelo Buonarroti, 
with Descriptions of the Plates. By the 
Commendatore Canina, C. R. Cockerell, 
Esq., R.A., and John S. Harford, Esq., 
D.C.L., F.R.S. Colnaghi ; Longman & Co. 

THERE is a species of literary affectation, to 

the imputation of which Dr. Harford has laid. 

himself open in this work. of which he is 
possibly unconscious. The volume is described 
as above, and from its title leads the reader 
to expect some illustrations of the genius of 
Michael Angelo, somewhat removed, either in 
subject or in treatment, from the ordinary 
sources of information. When we come to 
examine the examples which have been intro- 
duced with so much ceremony, we find nothing 
whatever beyond what is already familiar to 
the students of every academy in Europe, 
our own not excepted,—a body. not generally 
distinguished for abstruse learning or criti- 
cally classical taste in matters of art. Whether 
the dictum which Sir Joshua Reynolds pro- 
nounced on closing his famous lectures has 
anything to do with the matter we know not, 
but Dr. Harford will unquestionably find 
these illustrations, in the opinion of the world 
at large, not only naekney oa but meagre. It 
is quite amusing, in the description of the list 
of plates, to find a writer at this time of the 
day telling his readers that the cartoon of 
Pisa was intended to describe “a company of 
infantry, bathing in the Arno, supposed sud- 
denly to receive notice of the approach of the 
enemy ;” and that “such a subject, in the 
hands of so great a master of design, became 
an occasion of conveying to the world of Art 
an incomparable lesson in the science of the 
nude.” As if the world had not been ring- 

ing with these facts for three centuries and a 

half. Again the reader is informed that “‘the 

ceiling of the Sistine chapel exhibits the 
genius of Michael Angelo in its highest per- 
fection.” Tame criticism this! whilst many 

a splenetic reader is provoked by the quiet, 

assumption of his ignorance of the very 

primer and horn-book of art. Dr. Harford 
seems to begin the world afresh for us, as if 
there had been no architect, no historian, no 
critic before his time. Just as, in the ‘ Life 
of Michael Angelo’ (an#e, p. 100), the Doctor 
writes as if, for instance, no such work as 
that of M. Duppa had ever seen the light ; 
so here we are tempted to ask—Did so stan- 
dard a book as ‘Ottley’s History of Engraving’ 

never come under the Doctor’s observation P 

Has not all that he has said, and a great deal 

more, about the cartoon of Pisa, been ably 

and conclusively settled long ago? All this 
is scarcely fair in a literary point of view—in 

a republic where names live, and reputations 

are not to be shouldered aside, or quietly 

ignored, without good cause shown. It looks 
like pomposity and pretence, but it may be 


ange inadvertence on the part of the writer. 
subjects of the plates are as follows :— 
In the first place, a portrait of M. Angelo, 
from the bronze bust by Giovanni di Bologna 


at Florence. Next a fac-simile, under the 
direction of M. Griiner, of Bonasone’s por- 
trait, which has been already engraved over 
and over again. We are at a loss to under- 
stand why M. Griiner’s superintendence 
should have been called in upon so ordinary 
an occasion. Then follow some comparative 
ground-plans of designs, by different archi- 
tects, for the church of St. Peter. How far 
this matter js valuable we are unable to judge; 
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and finding that access has been had to 
authentic documents in the possession of the 
late lamented architect, Canina, and that these 
documents have passed through the able hands 
of Mr. Cockerell, it is for architects who are 
intimately conversant with existing publica- 
tions to say whether these plans are an im- 
provement upon those already before the 
world. It may be that for architectural 
purposes they are: yet this increased refine- 
ment of details, if it exists, can surely have 
no appreciable weight in increasing the esta- 
blished reputation of Michael Angelo. The 
plans, it is true, are now for the first time 
placed in juxtaposition, and in this way they 
may partially assist to the end in view. 
Elevations are given of the exterior and inte- 
rior of the ancient basilica of St. Peter. But 
is there not such a writer as Biinsen on the 
‘Roman basilicas? Have not Gutensohn and 
Knapp laid down the selfsame ground-plan, 
and drawn precisely the same section as is 
here given? 
they are erroneous, why are they not ex- 
posed? If correct, why passed over in 


silence? Mr. Cockerell, indeed, whose trea- 


tise we shall have occasion to mention pre- 


sently, does honourably acknowledge the 
plan and account of 
the same basilica in his ‘Templum Vati- 
After several illustrations devoted 
to the basilica, which in no way exhibit 
Michael Angelo’s peculiar powers, we are in- 
troduced to a comparative group of three 
front elevations, as proposed for St. Peter’s 
by M. Angelo, Bramante, and San Gallo 
respectively. ‘This plate has been arranged, 

cover upon: Canina’s 
documents, and is very imposing and effective. 
We then find a section of the building, and 
afterwards another comparative outline of the 
church as it stands, on the same page as a 
similar outline of Michael Angelo’s design. 
This is a plate of no remarkable excellence, 
and it is introduced to establish a foregone 
conclusion—viz., that the existing church is 
-far inferior to what it would have been had 


excellence of Fentana’s 


canum.’ 


no doubt, by Mr. 


the great architect’s plan been carried out. 


The only example which has been given of 
sculpture is an engraving of a bas relief, 
executed in the artist’s youth, representing a 

J Lapithe, from the 
This is an interesting 
subject, but insignificant in a work of these 
retensions. Not a tracing is given of the 


battle of Centaurs an 
Casa Buonarroti. 


acchus, the Pieta, the David, or the Moses 


nothing of the Medici tombs, where good 
illustrations would have been welcome, to 
attain the end prescribed by the title page. 
A copy of the Holkham drawing, and a fac- 
simile of Mare Antonio’s engraving, Les 
Grimpeurs, illustrate the cartoon of Pisa; and 
six groups, not of the largest dimensions, 
from the Sistine Chapel, complete the series. 
As we have said, we cannot judge how far 
Canina’s communications, confined entirely 
to architecture, have cleared up difficulties or 
removed errors ; but it may be safely affirmed 
that Mr. Cockerell has very ably discharged 
his part of the joint production. In a letter 
to Dr. Harford, he enters into a careful and 
deliberate review of the whole subject of St. 
Peter’s, introducing, by the way, some curious 
facts relative to the architectural traditions of 
measurement as connected with religious 
symbolism, that were observed by the contem- 
raries of M. Angelo, though neglected by 
The author whom he cites 


im and Peruzzi. 


on this question is Cesariano. Mr. Cockerell’s 
masterly treatise will be read with interest, 





Why are they ignored? If 


though it goes over ground with which most 
persons are acquainted. 

It should not be omitted that this volume 
is intended to be supplemental to a large 
coloured print of the drawings on the roof of 
the Sistine Chapel, executed under the able 
management of M. Griiner, and from Dr. 
Harford’s suggestions. We regard that as 
a work of great merit and usefulness. 

It must be remembered also that, for full 
and particular descriptions of the plates in the 
resent volume, reference must be had to Dr. 
arford’s ‘ Life of M. Angelo,’ where they are 
given with great care, and in a style which all 
must admire. It is only to be regretted that 
the learning of the author, when brought to 
bear upon so great a subject, has accomplished 
such small results; that he has been content 
with so little, or has not employed his energies 
and taste in a field less conspicuous or less 
familiar. 





It is intended next year to celebrate the fiftieth 
anniversary of the foundation of the academy of 
Fine Arts in Munich, founded by King Maxi- 
milian Joseph. It was his object not merely to 
collect together valuable works of art for the en- 
joyment of the few who were educated, but as much 
as possible to spread abroad amongst his people, 
high and low, rich and poor, a taste for the beau- 
tiful, and by the cultivation of this taste, to in- 
crease their refinement and raise their standard of 
the beautiful. These wise intentions were ably 
carried out by his successor, King Louis, whose 
liberal patronage and personal influence over artists 
themselves had attracted to Munich almost all the 
best talent in Germany. The present occupier of 
the Bavarian throne seems imbued with the same 
feelings ; and indeed the names of Cornelius, 
Schnorr, Schwanthaler, Hess, Schrandolph, Kaul- 
bach, and Schwind, testify sufficiently to the suc- 
cess of the efforts in favour of art of these royal 
patrons. They have restored castles, decorated 
churches, erected magnificent galleries for the re- 
ception of ancient and modern paintings and sculp- 
tures, and made large purchases of works of art of 
all kinds. The Jubileum, which will take place in 
1858, is to be celebrated by an exhibition of easel 
pictures, drawings, engravings, statues, and archi- 
tectural plans, by the different artists who have 
been either teachers or professors in the academy, 
or who are attached to it as honorary members, 
or who have received their artistical education 
within its walls. 

Picture sales are quite the fashion in Paris just 
now : not a week passes in which several, of more 
or less importance, do not take place, and each 
one attracts large crowds, and give rise to keen 
3 | competition. Amongst the principal works re- 
cently sold are the following :—An Artist's Paint- 
ing-room, by Van Ostade, 741.; an Evening Party 
at Teniers’, by Teniers the younger, 208/.; an 
Amateur in his Cabinet, by Nebsche, 288/.; a 
Resurrection of Christ, by A. Van Dyck, 2721.; 
Flowers and Fruits, by Van Huysum, 3201; a 
Sea-piece, by Backhuysen, 152/.; Herod receiving 
the Head of John the Baptist, by Bernardino 
Luini, 348/.; a Saint Jerome, by Lotto, 361.; a 


Christ, by Albani, 116/.; a Flight into Egypt, by 
the same, 1761.; Zwo Women Worshipping the 
Virgin, by Calliari, 47/.; a Jesus Expiring, by 
raine, 344/.; a Mythological Subject, by Poussin, 


Concert, by Mieris, 941.; a Landscape, by Hakkert, 
34l.; Interior of a Church, by Neefs (on wood), 


between Two Corps of Cavalry, by Vanhuytenburch, 
471. 





Virgin and Infant Jesus, 1001.; an Adoration of 
the Virgin, by Cavedone, 73l.; a Baptism of 


Lorenzo Costa, 301.; a Landscape, by Claude Lor-. 
138/.; a St. Jerome, by David, 191.; a Portrait of 


Greuze’s Sister, by Greuze, 201.; an Open-air 


481.; the Lord’s Supper, by Mabuse, 60/.; Virgin 
and Child, by Van Huysum, 501.; and a Batile 


Baron Desnoyers, the eminent French engraver, 
died a few days ago in Paris, aged 77.. His chief 


a 

works were a portrait of the Emperor Napolein | 
in his Coronation Robes, and some of the Picture, 
of Raphael. He was a member of the Acadeay 
of Fine Arts of Paris. 
An Exhibition of Photography is now open in 
Paris, and a not inconsiderable number of 
foreigners have contributed to it. We hear thy 
the production of the English exhibitors challenge 
comparison with the best. 





Se 


a 


MUSIC AND THE DRAMA, 


A SECOND English version of Madame Emik 
de Girardin’s posthumous play, Ine Femme qui 
déteste son Mari, has been put upon our s 

The adapter in this instance is Mr. Tom Taylor, 
and the theatre is the Olympic, with Mrs. Stirling 
in the character of the wife, Mr. George Vining in 
that of the husband, and Mr. Addison as the repre- 
sentative of the government emissary, or eril 
spirit of the plot. In this version the original 
story is pretty closely followed ; but the scene ix 
transferred to England, and the time is put back 
to the comparatively uninteresting period of the 
Monmouth rebellion. Upon the whole, the alters. 
tion is not an improvement. The Mcnmouth 
rebellion, involving no popular or constitutional 
principle, and leaving no trace in the political 
traditions of the country, is as flat to a modem 
audience as a Chinese feud of the age of Confucius, 
This would be in itself, perhaps, a matter of little 


‘importance, one rebellion being as good as another 


for the production of mere dramatic situations, if 
it did not materially affect the Deus ex machind. 
When Robespierre dies in the French piece, the re 
solution of all difficulties is effected by means his- 
torically true, and striking in the highest degree. 
There being no Robespierre in the Monmouth 
affair, nor, indeed, any culminating incident to 
which the dramatist could resort for extrication 
in his final imbroglio, he has been obliged 
to resort to an expedient of his own, which u- 
doubtedly answers all stage purposes, but does not 
come upon the audience with the force of an ob 
vious and inevitable catastrophe. It is felt, 
if we may so express ourselves, to have been made 
for the occasion. It consists in simply recalling 
Colonel Kirk from his command, and so relieving 
the royalists from all further apprehensions, In 
other respects the French Jocale is preferable to the 
English. The costume is more effective; the 
despotic power, necessary to the realization of the 
terrible alarms to which wife and husband ar 
exposed, is more palpable and decisive, and the 
contrasts of character are more sharp and clearly 
defined. But although in these points the 
Olympic version does not appeal so directly to the 
sympathies of the audience as the more literal, but 
less literary version at the Haymarket, it 1s m 
other respects, especially in all matters that depend 


satisfactory. The dialogue is rapid and vivid, and 
the details with reference to the period are worked 
into the story so artistically that it may be crite 
cally regarded as a very complete and curious 
picture of the age. The piece, which we had a 
most forgotten to say is felicitously called A Sheep 
in Wolf's Clothing, is acted excellently through 
out. Mrs. Stirling’s impersonation of the 

is the nearest portraiture we can produce in ou 
theatres to the Rose Cheri of the original. 

An amusing farce, the joint production of Mr. 
Edmund Yates and Mr. Harrington, entitled My 
Friend from Leatherhead, was produced on Monday 
night at the Lyceum. The principal point pe 
plot consists in the awkward predicament in W 
Mr. Loophole, a geatleman from Leathe i 
(Mr. Toole), finds himself in the house of his 
schoolfellow, Captain Squiffem (Mr. Shore), who 
has invited him to spend a day with him during 
visit to town. Loophole, who is a great a 
of the fair sex, in telling his friend some of the at 
ventures he has met with since his gon 
London, describes a lovely Venus whom he ti 
several times followed, and who he oy. , 
vanity, has given him encouragement. +9 
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may he discovers, on the entrance into the room 

ou handmaid of the said Venus, that he has 
been trying to make love to the captain’s wife. 
Assuming the air of unconscious innocence, he 
hears the captain repeat his wife’s complaint of 
having been annoyed by a puppy who has followed 
her in the street, and even dictates a challenge, 
which he offers to bear for his friend. Left alone 
for a few minutes in the room, and nervously 
awaiting the exposure that must take place on the 
ce of Mrs. Squiffem (Mrs. B. White), with 

the aid of a bonnet and shawl, the sofa-cover made 
todo service as a gown, and a pillow as an im- 
promptu baby, he hastily transforms himself into 
an injured woman who has called to demand ven- 
geance on Shanks (Mr. Holston), the family foot- 
man, who had betrayed her. With this story he 
meets Mrs. Squiffem on her entrance. The farce is 
sustained for some time with much spirit, the 
indignant Shanks and his loving Lemondrop, the 
lady's maid (Miss Wilton), intensifying the im- 
Wwoglio, till at length the detected Loophole rushes 
frantically through a glass conservatory, and risks 
his neck in his haste to escape from his awkward 
position. Carried back into the house by the 
police, who had witnessed his ignominious and 
suspicious exit, he exhibits a picture of ludicrous 
shamefacedness; but his hosts see the mistake, and 
put him at his ease by a generous forgiveness. 
Mr. Toole shows much comic humour throughout 
the piece, which, being also smartly written, has a 

uine success. 

At the Adelphi Mr. Barney Williams has ap- 
peared in another dramatic extravaganza, written 
expressly for him, and bearing his own name—- 
Barney the Baron. To analyse the plot of this 
whimsical bagatelle would be to torture an exceed- 
ingly fragile butterfly. Barney, a travelling Irish 
tinker, finding himself in Westphalia, of all places 
in the world, during one of the annual lotteries, 
purchases a ticket, by which he obtains the lord- 
ship of an old castle, which the late proprietor had 
mortgaged to the Jews. The pompous reception 
of Barney by the village authorities in his new 
dignity of Baron Blumenthal, his hearty enjoy- 
ment of the good things into which he has 
tumbled by so strange an accident, and the pro- 
jects of the young landless heir to regain possession 
of the ancestral residence, by getting up a ghost 
ina white sheet, with a clanking chain, to frighten 
bs og a. a the entire action. In 

he en ney is, of course, very glad to procure 
his release from the ghost by selling his mathe to 
the heir on his own terms. The humour lies in 
theabsurd situations in which the tinker is placed, 
and the irresistibly comical contrast presented 
throughout between his Hibernian hilarity and the 
crude dryness of the German characters by whom 
he is surrounded. Mr. Williams plays the part 
with remarkable ease and gusto. His Irish 
humour 18 not so rich, nor is his comedy so well 
sustained as that of Power ; but it is incomparably 
the best specimen of Irish character our stage has 
— since the death of that accomplished 


Mrs. Barney Williams has been showing her 


Versatility of talent in a slight piece requiring a 
variety of rapid teansfurmetions. poctig a | which, 
especially the Irish servant and the Yankee ‘ gal,’ 
are cleverl characteristic. The smart American 
i = elia Howard, as Eva, and her mother, 
oward, as Topsy, have migrated to the 
Theatre from the Marylebone, where Mr. 
Pr a a new attraction in the person 
a: Don, Bart., who has gained a good 
- te & comedian in Scotland. He is to appear 
ie chee conek Monday evening. 
1 & y written by Lessing in 
oe lately played in Hanbury, in pos dg 
his birthday, after its withdrawal from the 
1: oan Ps 9 than twenty years, 

i ce sheet of the Royal General The- 
Pare ae as laid before the annual meetin 
ace a rs on Wednesday, shows a healthy 
A e finances, and justified the practical 
felt te m of the zealous services of Mr. Cullen- 

Secretary, in the increase of his salary 





from 401. to 801. ; the chairman, Mr. Buckstone, 
remarking that the advance would prove a saving 
instead of a loss to the fund. The s balance 
in hand on the 20th Feb., 1856, was 87421. 17s. 8d. ; 
to this was added on Feb. 25th, 1857, 502/. 1s. 24d., 
on account of the reserve fund, 2537. 14s. 104d., 
making a total fund of 9505/. 13s. 9d. Last year 
the number of subscribers was 149. One had 
since died, and another withdrawn ; but ten new 
members had joined, making the number of pre- 
sent subscribers 158. 

The engagements reported to have been made 
give promise of a brilliant musical season. Mr. 
Gye will be supported at Drury-lane by the whole 
of the operatic company which performed last year 
at the Lyceum, including Madame Grisi, the time 
of whose final retirement is as problematical as 
ever. Mr, Lumley has re-engaged Mdlle. Piccolo- 
mini, and is said also to have provided for the re- 
appearance of Mdlle. Johanna Wagner. A new so- 
prano, Marietta Spezia, who has gained great distinc- 
tion at LaScala and other Italian houses, is to make 
her début in England at Her Majesty’sTheatre ; and 
a tenor, also with a high Italian reputation, Signor 
Giuglini. In the concerts of the season the return 
of Herr Joachim, after several years’ absence, will 
be welcomed; and Herr Ernst, his rival in fame as 
a violinist, is also to be in London. Madlle. Vic- 
torine Balfe, daughter of the composer, is to make 
her début as a singer under the auspices of Mr. 
Beale. The engagement of Madame Ristori for 
dramatic representations, in connexion with opera 
subscription, as last year at the Lyceum, will add 
to the attraction of Mr. Gye’s arrangements for 
Drury: lane. 

Musical amateurs were attracted in large num- 
bers to a sale at Messrs. Christie and Manson’s 
rooms this week, when the collection of musical 
instruments formed by the late Mr. James Goding, 
of Belgrave-square, was disposed of by auction. 
Some of the instruments fetched large prices: a 
‘violin, by Straduarius, made in his best epoch, in 
1722, 200/.; another Straduarius, of 1700, 1251. ; 
and a third of 1710, 70/. A violin, by Joseph 
Guarnerius, formerly belonging to Ole Bull, 1051. ; 
two, which were once the property of Lafont, 
1352. and 101J. ; and a splendid instrument by the 
same maker, 260/. Violins by Amati fetched 
A7l, and 40l.; and one by Sanctus Seraphia, 
561. 14s, A tenor, by Straduarius, formerly be- 
longing to Lord Macdonald, sold for 212/., and 
another for 641, A violoncello, by Straduarius, 
well known to amateurs, formerly belonging to 
Sir W. Curtis, fetched 1307. Many other instru- 
ments from this remarkable collection sold for 
large sums, 

Capellmeister Liszt, who has no thoughts of 
entering a monastery, as has been reported, is at 
present composing a symphony on the battle of 
the Huns, having taken his subject from Kaul- 
bach’s picture. He has nearly finished his Schiller 
symphony, to which he has given the name of 
The Ideal, He proposes on the completion of his 
new mass to write a sacred cantata, illustrating 
the eight beatitudes of the Sermon on the Mount, 
and then an oratorio, entitled The Christ, with a 
text by Riickert, 








LEARNED SOCIETIES. 

ARCHAOLOGICAL AssocraTion.— Feb. 11th.— 
S. R. Solly, V.P., in the chair. Lord Bateman 
and Lady Cooper were enrolled as Associates. Mr. 
Moore exhibited a fine old brass seal found at 
Bower Hinton, bearing a bold fleur-de-lis, and 
around it 8. ADE. DE. STONDONE. The Rev. Mr. 
Jones, a ring found at Bridgewater, representing 
two heacis, male and female, face to face, with two 
flowers springing from one stalk between them, and 
around IE. SV. SEL. DAMOVR (Je suis le seal 
@amou'). Mr. Slade, a ring given to one of the 
Pickford family, residing at , | aban near Bristol, 
on occa:sion of aiding Charles IT. (?) in his escape. 
Two an gels support a royal crown, and a rose-tree 
springs from the ground between them. Mr. 
Cumin;g exhibited a good specimen of second brass 


Antoninus Pius, struck in commemoration of the 
victory obtained by Lullius Urbicus over the Bri- 
gantes, A.D. 144. It was found at Battersea. 
Mr. Pettigrew exhibited various gold, silver, and 
bronze rings found in Norfolk, Suffolk, and Essex, 
belonging to Mr. Warren of Ixworth. Two of 
these belong to the Saxon period. Mr. Wills laid 
before the meeting an iron spur of the fifteenth 
century, the rowel of which was of an unnsual 
fashion. It is mutilated, but at present consists of 
three flat spear-shaped spikes, between each of 
which was once a long sharp spicule. It was dug 
up near St. Saviour’s, Southwark. Mr. Bateman 
exhibited a fine Roman ring with a cornelian, on 
which was engraveda buck. It was found at Stone, 
near Aylesbury. Mr. Cuming exhibited a series of 
nut-crackers of various shapes, and read a very 
amusing paper, descriptive of them, and the legends: 
in connexion with them. Mr. Wright exhibited some 
relics from the house of Caxton, the first English 
printer, and Bishop Ridley, the martyr, which had 
belonged to the late Mr. Richard Clark, of the 
Chapel Royal. Mr. Pettigrew read a notice of 
Quorr Abbey, near Southampton, and exhibited 
two ancient) seals belonging to that establishment, 
erroneously called a Cistercian nunnery by Cam- 
den. The seals have not been engraved. Dr. 
Hodgkin exhibited the frontal bone of a very small 
skull, found in a churchyard at Faversham, over 
which was placed a Saxon tumbler of transparent 
green glass, in the highest state of preservation, 
24 inches in height, and 43 inches in diameter. It. 
has a rimmed lip, and traces of the ‘‘ punting” are 
visible at the base. 


AntiquaRiEes. — Feb. 12th. — Joseph Hunter, 
Esq., Vice-President, in the chair. Signor Riccio, 
author of a work on Roman consular coins, was 
elected a Foreign Member, and Mr. Thomas Baines, 
of Liverpool, and Mr. Henry Murray, were elected 
Fellows. Mr.,J. E. Nightingale, of Wilton, ex- 
hibited a brass bowl, probably the work of the. 
eleventh century, found a short time since, during 
excavations for sewerage in that town. Attached 
to the rim are four rings, secured by staples. 
springing from the centre of cross-shaped plates, 
and terminating in the heads of animals, The use 
of this bowl is not known, but it was probably 
intended to hold a censer. Mr. J. J. Howard ex- 
hibited an impression of a seal of ‘‘ Thomas Cross 
de Hakney,” bearing a coat somewhat resembling 
that on a seal of Frauncey’s lately exhibited to the 
Society. Mr. W. M. Wylie exhibited a drawing 
of a crozier forwarded to him by the Abbé Coctet. 
It was found recently in the Rue Impériale at 
Rouen, on the site of the ancient Abbey of St. 
Amaud, and is supposed to be of the thirteenth 
century. The head and ferule are of copper gilt, 
and the words + ARGUE + OBSECRA + INCREPA are 
engraved on the staff. It is conjectured to have 
been the crozier of an abbess. The reading of the 
letters of Elizabeth, Queen of Bohemia, addressed 
from the Hague to Sir Edward Nicholas, in the 
year 1655-6, was then resumed and concluded. 


GrocRaPHIcAL.—Feb. 23rd.—Sir Roderick I. 
Murchison, President, in the chair. The Hon. A. 
Kinnaird, M.P., Captain W. A. Willis, R.N., 
Lieutenant J. H. Glover, R.N., and H. M. Addey, 
E. Coglan, D. Stewart Dykes, T. K. Fletcher, 8. 
L. Howard, and J. 8S. Sherrin were elected Fellows. 
It was announced that a letter had been received 
from Sir J.C. Melvill, Secretary to the Honourable 
East India Company, informing the Council the 
Society would be furnished with a complete set of 
the Company’s charts, together with the nautical 
directions and other maps ~~ works ee? to 

hy. The papers were—l. ‘Some 
pare of the ree of the Egyptian Expedition 
up the Nile, under the command of Comte d’ Escay- 
rac de Lauture.’ The naval portion of the expedition, 
under the command of our countryman, Mr. 
Twyford, although with great difficulty, had as- 
cended, for the first time with steamers, the cele- 
brated cataracts of the Nile, and early in January 





had arrived: in the town of New Dongela.. The 
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Count himself, owing in part to the difficulties 
created by the German savans employed jn the 
expedition, had been obliged to suspend operations 
until the next seagon. The Count speaks, however, 
in the highest terms of the resolution and energy 
of Mr. Twyford, and remarks in conclusion that 
“in great enterprises great obstacles are encoun- 
tami but with the two countries—France, bold 
and delighting in glory ; England, patient and in- 
different to obstacles—must vanish all difficulty.” 
2. ‘Proposed communication in Asia Minor, be- 
tween the Lake of Sabanja, the River Sakaria, and 
the Gulf of Nicomedia,’ by General Jochmus. 3. 
“On the Geography of the Sea of Azoy, the Putrid 
Sea, and adjacent coasts, with remarks on their 
commercial future, by Capt. Sherard Osborn, 
R.N., C.B 


Linneay.—Feb. 17th.—Thomas Bell, F.R.S., 
President, in the chair. Vaughan H. A. Holber- 
_ ton, Esq., was elected a Fellow. Among the pre- 

sents on the table were dried specimens of the 
mammoth tree (Wellingtonia gigantea) Taxodi 
sempervirens, and other Conifer, collected in 
California, and presented by Mr. Bridges; and 
miscellaneous seeds, &c., collected by Mr. Fraser 
in West Africa, presented by Mr. Hugh Cuming. 
Mr. Daniel Hanbury exhibited specimens, in pickle, 
of the fruit of Cycas revoluta, from Foo-chow, 
China. Read—Ist, ‘A Note on the so-called Perfo- 
rations of Rhynchonella,’ by Dr. W. B. Carpenter, 
F.R.S. 2nd, ‘ Description of a new species of 
Euplectella (E.cucumer, Owen), found on one of a 
group of islands situated between the north end of 

adagascar and Cape Delgado on the African 
coast,’ by Professor Owen, F.R. and I.S., &c. 
The specimen from which Professor Owen’s de- 
scription was taken, the only one known, and 
which was presented by the King of the Sey- 
chelle Islands to Captain Etheridge R.N., was 
kindly exhibited by Dr Arthur Farre, as was 
algo the men (likewise unique) of the ofiginal 
species, Huplectella aspergillum, by its discoverer, 
Mr, He h Cuming, F.L.S. 3rd, The commence- 
ment of a memoir ‘On the characters and sub- 
divisions of the class Mammalia,’ by Professor 
Owen, F.R.S ‘ 





ZoouogioaL.— Feb. 10th.—John Gould, Esq., 
V.P., in the chair. Professor Owen read a paper 
in continuation of his preyious Memoir on the 
Anatomy of the Great Anteater (Myrmecophaga 
jubata), describing the form and structure of the 
very remarkable stomach of this animal. The 
peculiar organizations described in the paper were 
admirably illustrated by a series of accurate and 
beautiful rawings, executed after Professor Qwen’s 
dissections, by Mr. H. V. Carter, formerly Ana- 
tomical Student in the Museum of the Royal Col- 
lege 5 a rgeons. Mr. Gould communicated a 
letter he bad lately received from M. Elsey, Esq., 
the surgeon and naturalist attached to the expedi- 
tion under the command of A. C. Gregory, Esq. 
now engaged in exploring the north-western and 
northern portions of Australia. The paper con- 
tained some interesting observations on the various 

ies which had been met with in the neighbour- 
Hood of i . Victoria River Depts We Aus- 
tralia, lat. 6. 17° 34°30". Mr. Elgey hoped to 
contribute largely to our knowledge of the natural 
history of the northérn parts of Australia during 
op to the Gulf’ of ‘Car- 





the progress of this expedili 


caL.—Feb. 16th.—Colonel Philip Yorke, 
resident, in the chair. Rev. J. Barlow 
pense gM Esq., apd > W Burr, 
-t ZOWF: 3 3 so: ? f > 
read paper * e Valuation o Vitre, 
described a series Ky Bh of ee melt by 
oe ge hing Ai 
bustion, however, bein effected with Mr. Brodie’s 
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papers, one ‘On the Temperature of Charcoal 
while Trayersed by an Electric Current,’ and the 
other ‘On the Thermo-Electric Properties of cer- 
tain Metals-with reference to the Direction in which 
Heat and Electricity cross their Joints.’ 


Institute oF Actuartes.—Feb. 24th.—W. B. 
Hodge, Esq., V.P., in the chair. W.T. Linford, 
Esq. was elected an Official Associate. The Secre- 
tary read a paper by Frederick Garle Smith, Esq., 
‘On the Origin of Assurance.’ The writer stated 
his opinion, that the earliest direct mention of 
Marine Insurance is in an ordinance of the city of 
Barcelona of the year 1433, in which it is ordered 
that no vessel should be insured for more than 
three quarters of its real value; that no merchan- 
dize belonging to foreigners should be insured at 
Barcelona, unless freighted on board a ship belong- 
ing to the King of Arragon: and that merchandize 
belonging to the subjects of the King of Arragon 
on board vessels of other countries should only be 
insured for half its value. It appears most pro- 
bable that the inventors of Marine Insurance were 
the Italians, who, as is well known, were the lead- 
ing commercial nation in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. It was in Venice that the first public 
bank was established, and that a funded debt, 
transferable from hand to hand, was first intro- 
duced. The use of bills of exchange, and the 
system of double entry in book-keeping, were in- 
troduced by the Italian merchants, and the very 
phrase, ‘ Policy of Assurance,’ is of Italian origin. 


PuHotTocraPHic Socrety.—Feb. 5th.—Annual 
Meeting.—Sir. ¥'. Pollock, Lord Chief Baron, Pre- 
sident, in the chair. The fellowing were elected 
members :—Rev. H. Holden, M.A. ; Professor A. 
Farre, M.D., F.R.S. ; J. Murray, Esq., M.D. ; 
Captain Dalton; J. 8. Bowley; T. 8. Davis; 
J. H. Greatrex; W. H. Jones; D. Knapping ; 
E. W. Mantell ; T. B. Wire ; H. T. Wood, Esqrs. 
The President delivered an address. The audi- 
tors’ report and the annual yy of the council 
were read by the secretary. The following were 
elected officers for the ensuing year—President, 
Sir F. Pollock ; Vice-Presidents, J. Percy, Esq., 
M.D., F.R.S.; H. W. Diamond, Esq., M.D. 
F.8.A. Treasurer, A. Rosling, Esq. Members 
of the council, R. Fenton; P. W. Fry; T. F. 
Hardwick ; T. A. Malone ; G. Stokes ; C. B. Vig- 
noles,- F.R.S., Esqrs. Mr. Long exhibited 
samples of gelatine, and iodide and bromide of 
cadmium, referred to in a paper read by him at 
a former meeting. A machine for rapidly washing 
positive paper prints, invented by Mr. R. Fox, 
was described. Mr. Mayall exhibited portraits 
taken on a new material (invented by himself), 
resembling fine ivory, composed of sulphate of 
baryta and albumen. Mr. Atkinson (of Man- 
chester-street, | Liverpool) exhibited a new stereo- 
scopic camera and dark box. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Monday.—FEntomological, 8 p.m. 
‘Royal Institution, 2'p.m.—(General Monthly Meeting.) 
Royal Academy, 8 p.m.—(Sidney Smirke, Esq.,, A.R.A., on 
Architecture.) 
Chemical, 8 p.m.—(Prof. Abel on Recent Improvements in tee 
Manufacture of Iron.) ‘ 
Medical and Chirurgical, 8 p.m.—(Anniversary.) 
eee Og: Institution, 3 p.m.—(Prof. Euxley on the Sense of 
Sight. 2 
Pathological, 8 p.m. 
Horticultural, 2 p.m.—(Exhibition of Flowers, Fruit, and 
“Vegetabies.) 
Linnean, 8 p.m.—(Prof. Owen will read the continuation of 
his paper’ oh’ the Characters and Subdivision’ of ‘the Class 


Mammalia.) 
Civil Engineers, 8 p.m.—(On the Results sf the Use of Cla: 
1 for Gas-Making. “By Mr. Jabez Church, Assoc. Inst. 


dnesday.—M. 1,8p.m 
* “Pharmaceutical, 84 p.m." 
32. 8. Literature, 6$ p.m. 3 
Posters of Arts, 8 p.m.—(Major H. B. Sears on Appliances 
jd ‘acilitating Submarine mondote gti arid E:¢ploration. 
art 1. - Submarine Bari " 








ursday.—Royal,8} p.m. us 
™ Sorel Thodeatiet 3'p.m.—(Prof. Tyndall on Sound.) 
Philosophical Club, 5$ p.m. 










Friday.—Royal Institution, 84 p.m.—(E. B. Denison 
Ps Great Bell of Westminster.) 
rehwological Institute, 4 p.m.—(Mr. Burges 
Relics preserved in the Freasury at Mouse at es 
Ancient Armour and Weapons of the Fourteenth Century; 
and the Ber. B. Maclean on the Recent res oa 
0 n Lincolnshire, supposed to be ¥ . 
great Conflict between Egbert and Wik 
mcen mi Wiclal in the Sina 
useum of Geology, 2 p.m.—(Prof. Owen. E 
Mammalia first met with in Tertiary Stee) ee of the 
Saturday.—Royal Institution, 3 p.m.— (Prof. Phillips on the Origiy 
and Progress of Life on the Globe—Vertebrata.) 
Asiatic, 2 p.m. 
Medical, 5 p.m.— (Anniversary Oration.) 
Botanic, 4 p.m. 
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VARIETIES. 


Imperial Acknowledgment of a Dedication, — 
Mr. William Bernard M‘Cabe, well known in 
Dublin and in London by his career as a journali 
published last year a volume entitled ‘ Adelaide, 
Queen of Italy,’ and as that work dealt with histo. 
rical events which occurred in the 10th ; 
showing the early connexion of the German em. 
pire with Lombardy, and as he conceived there was 
a resemblance between the conduct of Queen Ade. 
laide and of the Archduchess Sophia, the mother 
of the present Emperor, he applied for and ob. 
tained permission to dedicate his last work to the 
Archduchess. How highly his book was approved 
at the Court of Vienna is shown by the following 
letter, which was received within the last few days 
by Mr. M‘Cabe :— 

“Sir,—It affords me great pleasure to have to commui- 
cate to you that I am charged by her Imperial Highness the 
Archduchess Sophia of Austria to address you, Sir, the here- 
with annexed trifling object, consisting of a breastpin, 
which you will please to accept as a small token of acknoy- 
ledgment for your very interesting literary work. I seiz 
this opportunity to express to you my own feelings of high 
esteem, and remain, Sir, your very devoted, 


“Count DE Potszy, 
“ Grand Master of the Household to Her 
Imperial Highness. ‘ 


“To William B. M‘Cabe, Esq.” 

The breastpin accompanying this letter is one of 
the most magnificent specimens of foreign jewellery 
we have everseen. It is a shamrock, of which the 
stem and leaves are composed of brilliants of the 
finest water, and the dazzling richness of which is 
set off by a thin rim of jet black enamel, in imite 
tion of the Irish oak. A more appropriate or more 
beautiful present for an Irishman ‘to receiye could 
not possibly be devised ; and so truly gorgeous js 
this dazzling cluster of no less than twenty-¢i 
diamonds, that it may be well said it is one such as 
alone the mother of an Emperor could hestow.— 
Saunders’s Newsletter. : 


The Talma Portrait of Shakspeare.—The follow- 
ing is an extract from the Catalogue of the sale of 
Talma’s effects, 22 March, 1827 :—‘‘ Article Cent 
quatre, Numero trente cing, un tableau, portrait 
de Shakspeare, enchassé dans une des ailes da 
soufflet, ayant appartenu & sa Reine Elizabeth, 
adjugé trois mille cent francs % Monsr. Wartdl, 
3100 frs.” It was subsequently sold for neatly 
double that amount to a resident in Paris. Itis 
doubtless a painting of the time ; and considering 
the rarity of authentic portraits of Shakspeare, this, 
with its allusive frame, speaks much in its favour, 
although encased at a later period. It is fastened 
on by means of small pegs to one of the sides of 
pair of bellows, around which are carved the fot 
lowing sentences :—‘‘ Whome have we here stutk 
onne the Bellowes!!! Thatte Prince of goo 
Fellowes, Willie Shakespeare.” On the handes 
written, — 

“Oh curste vile coward Lucke, ° 
To be thus meanlie stucke.”—(Porss.) 
And at the top— 
“ Nay rather glorious lotte 
Who like th’ Almighiie rydes 
The ‘ones o’ the wynde.”—(PystolL3.) 
—Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson's Catalogu 
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Borat Academy, 8 p.m.—(S. A. Hart, Esq-, R.A., on Painting.) 
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———— SS : a — 
MAILS FOR MALTA, EGYPT, AND CEYLON 8vo, price 12s. HE ARCHITECT’S BENEVOLEN 
ADDITIONAL SRY BRITISH PACKET. T[RAVELS in the INTERIOR of BRAZIL, SOCIETY. " 


M42 for MALTA, EGYPT, and CEYLON, 
at this Office. for conveyance by the new 
niin oper Packets, on each occasion of their 
pred Neh both by the route of Southampton and by that of 
qareiltes,—thus affording an additional monthly communication 
pont ‘for the departure from London of Mails by these 
dy announced, are— 
Paie loohenpne on the morning of the 24th Instant, and of 
2 f each subsequent month. 
Te oom he on the qceaing of the 28th Instant, and of the 
t h subsequent month. 

‘sail menor, the 12th of the Month falls on a Sunday, the 
Mails via Southampton will be made up on the previous Evening, 
and when the 16th of the month falls on a Sunday, the Mails via 
Marseilles will be made up on the following Evening. 

Letters, Newspapers, &c., addressed to Malta, Egypt, and 
Ceylon, will be forwarded by the Australian Packets, or by the 
Indian Mail Packets, according as they may be posted in time for 
either line (unless specially directed to be sent otherwise), the 
rates of Postage, and the regulations of transmission being the 

i ages. 
apn he Sy Command of the Postmaster General, 
ROWLAND HILL, Secretary. 
General Post Office, 10th February, 1857. 





rice 14s., handsomely bound in cloth, 28 Quarto 
a mat AB Engravings, 560 Engravings on Wood, and 344 
pages of Letter-press, ; 

\HE PRACTICAL MECHANIC'S JOUR- 

NAL, Vol. I., Second Series, completing the Ninth Year of 
existence. 
*. this Volume will be found Illustrated Articles upon every 
Mechanical and Scientific Invention and discovery of importance 
which has arisen during the past year. 

The Practical Mechanic’s Journal has always ranked as the 
highest exponent of Mechanical Engi ering matters ; and 
in c mmencing a Second Series of it most important improve- 
ments have been made. 

The LIST of PLATES given in Vol. I., Second Series, com- 
prises — Outside Cylinder Goods Locomotive, by Messrs. 
Neilson and Co., Glasgow—Blast Flour-Mill Grinding Stones, by 
Mr. A. White, Glasgo w—Brick-making Machine, by Mr. Clayton, 
London — Fire-proof Flooring and Roofing, by Mr. J. Farrell, 
Dublin—Rotatory Beetle, by T. R. Bridson, Esq., Bolton-le- 
Moors—High Speed Direct Action Blowing Machine, by Mr, A. 
Slate, Redcar, Yorkshire—Geared Trunk Marine Engines of the 
Steamers Cottingham and Empress, by Messrs. Tulloch and Denny, 
Dumbarton—Rotatory Map-stand, by Messrs. Poole and M‘Gil- 
livray, London—Steam Hammer, with improved Valve Gearing, 
by Mr. W. Naylor, Norwich—Steam Dash-Wheel for Washing 
and Bleaching, by Mr. J. Wallace, jun., Glasgow—Mechanical 
Hammer of Frictional Action, by Mr. W. Eassie, Gloucester— 
‘Wet Gas Meter, by Messrs. Crosley, London—Combined Gas Appa- 
ratas for Small Towns and Villages, by Mr. G. Bower, St. Neots 
—Combined External and Internal Furnace Steam Boiler. by 
Messrs. Auld and Stephen, Glasgow—Ten-Wheeled Double Bogie 
Tank Locomotive Engine on the Bristol and Exeter Railway, by 
Messrs. Rothwell and Co., Bolton-le-Moors—Mechanical Washer 
for Manufacturing Purposes, by Mr. D. Crawford, Glasgow. 

fine Plates, all on a large scale, and executed in the very 
highest style of the Art, under the personal superintendence of the 
Editor, Mr. WILLIAM JOHNSON, Assoc. Inst. C.E., present but 
alimited view of the real contents of the Volume. 

Paar 109, or the First Part of Vol. II., Second Series, will con- 
tain Two large Copper-plate Engravings, Fifty Engravings on 
Wood, and Twenty-eight Quarto pages of Letter-press, price One 
Shilling; will appear as usual with the Magazines on the Ist of 
APRTN; and the Work will continue Monthly, as before. 

London: Longman, Brown, Green, Longmans, and Roberts, 
Paternoster Row. Editor’s Offices (Offices for Patents), 47, 
Lineoln’s Inn Fields, and 166, Buchanan Street, Glasgow. 








Royal 4to, price £5 5s. 


A CENTURY OF ORCHIDACEOUS 


PLANTS. The Plates selected from Curtis's Botanical 
Magazine. The Descriptions re-written by Sir W. J. HOOKER, 
F.R.8., Director of the Royal Gardens of Kew; with Introduc- 
tion, and Instructions for their Culture, by Joun Cuartzs Lyons. 
10 plates. 

Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


principally through the Northern Provinces and the Gold 

and Diamond Districts, during the Years 1836-41. By GEORGE 

oe M.D., F.L.8. Second Edition. With Plate and 
ap. : 

“* When camping out on the mountain-top or in the wilderness; 
roughing it in his !ong journey through the interior ; observing 
the very singular mode of life there presented to his notice; 
describing the curious characters that fell under hia observation; 
the arts or substitutes for arts of the people; and the natural pro- 
ductions of the country;— these travels are full of attraction. 
The book, like the country it describes, is full of new matter.”— 
—SprEcTATorR. 

“ This volume is from the pen of an able naturalist, whose heart 
is in his occupation. . . . Some of the regions he visited have 
seldom been trodden by Europeans—never by Englishmen; so 
that hia observations derive value from the novelty of the matter 
to which they relate."—AtTHEnzuM. . salad 


Lovell Reeve, Henrictta Street, Covent Garden. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 
To secure the advantage of this year’s entry, Proposals must be 
lodged at the Head Office, or at any of the Society's Agencies, o' 


Patrons. 
SIR ROBERT SMIREE, R.A. 
GEORGE STANLEY REPTON, Esa. 


PRaSIDENT. 
SYDNEY SMIRKE, Esa., A.RA. 
TRUSTEES. 
SIR CHARLES BARRY, R.A. 
CHARLES ROBERT COCKERELL, Esa., R.A. 
PHILIP HARDWICK, Esa., R.A. 


TREASURER. 
WILLIAM TITE, Esq., M.P., F.R.S. 
NOTICE.—The Annual General Meeting of the above Society 
will be held at the Rooms of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, 16, Grosvenor Street W., on WEDNESDAY, llth March 
next. The Chair will be taken at Three o'clock pgiccty. Infor- 
mation relative to the Society may be obtained of the Honorary 
y+ emia or of Mr. Gould, theCollector, 8, Craig’s Court, Charing 
ross. 
JOHN TURNER, Hon. Sec., 
15a, Wilton Street, Grosvenor Place. 
2nd March, 1857. 





or before the Ist March. 
Policies effected on or before 1st March, 1857, will receive Six 
Years’ Additions at the Division of Profits at 1st March, 1662. 


re SCOTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, INSTITUTED 1831. 


At the Division of Surplus, at Ist March, 1856, a Policy for 
£11.00, effectedat ist March, 1832, was increased to £1571 18s. 10d., 
being at the rate of Two and a Quarter per cent. per annum on 
the sum Assured. This addition may be converted into a present 
payment, or app'ied in reduction of the future premiums. 

Profits are divided Triennially, and belong wholly to the 
Assured. 





AccumuLaTEeD Funps ..........- ..£1,090,000 
ANNvAL REVENUE.......0... + 169,400 
EXISTING ASSURANCES....+.ee000++ 4,764,949 


Copies of the Report by the Directors on the Division of Surplus 
in 1856, and all information, may be had on application at'the 


Head Office, or Agencies. 
ROBERT CHRISTIE, Manager. 
WILLIAM FINLAY, Secretary. 
Head Office—26,ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
Office in London—26, POULTRY, E.C. 
A. T. RITCHIE, Agent. 


(Estastisuep 1841.) 


EDICAL, INVALID, AND GENERAL 
s\ LIFE OFFICE, 25, PALL MALL, LONDON. 





Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. 

At the FIFTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING, held on 27th 
November, 1856, it was shown that on the 30th June last :— 

The Number of Policies in force was . . . 5738 
The Amount Insured was . . £2,752,197 7s. 2d. 
The Annual Income was. e .« £118,557 16s. 2d. 

Two Bonuses have been declared (in 1848 and 1853), adding 
nearly Two per cent. per annum on the average to sums assured, 
and by which a Policy of €10v0, issued in 1842, on a healthy life, 
is now increased to £1260. 

Since the !asc division of Profits in 1853, the accumulated funds 
have increased by more than £105,000, offering considerable 
ad vantages to present assurers. 

Profits divided every five years—next division in 1858. 

‘Lhe Society, since its establishment, has paid claims on 65] 
Policies, assuring £254,008. 

Assurances are effected at home or abroad on healthy lives at 
as moderate rates as the most recent data will allow. 

Indian Assurances at very moderate rates, and great facilities 
given to assurers. = 

Invalid lives assured on scientifically constructed tables. 

Policiee issued free of Stamp duty, and every charge but the 
Premiums. 

Agents wanted for vacant places. 

Prospectuses, Forms of Proposals, and every other information 
may be obtained of the Secretary, at the Chief Office, or on appli- 
cation to any of the Society’s Agents in the Country. 

C. DOUGLAS SINGER, Secretary. 








UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
8, WATERLOO Piacg, Patt Mat, Lonron, S8.W. 
—_—>——. 
DIRECTORS. 
CHARLES DOWNES, Ese., Chairman. 
THE HON. FRANCIS SCOTT, M.P., Deputy Chairman. 


EDWARD LENNOX BOYD, Esq., F.S.A, (Resident 
CHARLES BERWICK CURTIS, Esq. sana 
PILLIAM FAIRLIE, Esq. 

.Q. S, Esq. 
re HENRIQUES, Esq. 


A. H. MACDOUGALL, Esq. 
F. C. MAITLAND, rae 
WILLIAM RAILTON, Esq. 
pHOMss THORBY, Esq., F.S.A. 
HENRY TOOGOOD, Esq. 
Secretary, PATRICK MACINTYRE, Esq. 





SPECIAL NOTICE.—THIRD DIVISION OF PROFITS. 
TSE mausual success which has attended the cautious yet energetic operations of this 


mpany has enabled the Directors to add Reve: 


a 4 rsionary Bonuses to Policies on the participating class, averaging 
2 per cent. per annum on the sum insured, or from 30 to 100 per cent. on the Premiums "Re 
suring with this Company do not incur the risk of Co-partnership, as is the case in 


utual Offices. 





Established nearly a Quarter of a Century. 





ANNUAL INCOME UPWARDS OF £128,000. 


The Funds or Property of the Company as at Slst December, 1855, amounted to £566,124 2s. 6d.,. 
other eres Secrrit.es, 


E LEMIRE BOLD, Bevident Direriers 


invested in Government and 
Prospectuses and every information will be afforded on 3} 





QGTATE FIRE INSURANCE. 


No. 3,PALL MALL EAST, LONDON, (Heap Orricz); 

No,2,ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH 

No. 202, UNION STREET, ABERDEEN ; 

No. 8,CHERRY STREET, BIRMINGHAM; 

No: 9, PAVILION BUILDINGS, BRIGHTON; 

No. 64, HIGH STREET, LEWES, 
INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 


CAPITAL £500,000, (with power to increase to £2,000,000.) 
Every description of Fire Insurance may be effected with this 


mpany. 
Claims settled with promptitude and liberality. 
PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 





ESTABLISHED 1538. 


ICTORIA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
No. 18, King William Street, Mansion House, City. 
Life Assurances of every description effected. 
Half the Annual Premium may be paid during the first five years, 
One-Third may remain on credit during the whole of life. 
Endowment Assurances, payable at 50, 55,60, &c. 
Loans to Assurers on personal or other security. 
80 per cent. of profits go to Assurers on the bonus scale. 
The last bonus averaged 53 per cent. on the Premiums paid. 
WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary. 


DIRECTORS. 
Rensamin Hawes, Esq.. Ormond House, Old Kent Road, Chairman, 
T. Nespirt, Esq. (A. & T. \ esbitt), Philpot Lane, Deputy-Chairman. 
Cuartes Batpwin, Esq., Sussex Gardens, Hyde Park. 
Groarce Denny, Esq., Great St. Helen’s. z 
J.C. foes sy Esq., (Dimsdale, Drewett, and Co., Bankers,) 
‘ornhill. 
J.P. Gassior, Esq., F.R.S. (Martinez, Gassiot, and Co.) Mark Lane 
and Clapham. 
Aaron Gotpsm1p, Esq., 3, Warnford Court, Throgmorton Street. 
Sipnex Gurney, Esq., Paper Buildings, Temple, and Brighton. 
W, K. Jameson, Esq., Fen Court, Fenchurch Street, & Camberwell. 
Jou NottotH, Esq., Union Terrace, Peckham. 
Measurn StTanivanD, Esq., Boston, Lincolnshire. 
Danist Sutton, Esq., Earl's Terrace, Kensington. 
O’B. Sm oo ‘QOL8EY, Esq., 49, Westbourne Terrace, Hyde 
‘ark. 





“THE LANCET’ 
ON DR. DE JONGH’S 
LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL. 


“Dr.de Jongh gives the preference to the Light-Brown Oil 
over the Pale Oi!, which contains scarcely any volatile fatty acid, 
a smaller quantity of iodine, phosphoric acid, and the elements 
of bile, and upon which ingredients the efficacy of Cod Liver Oil, 
no doubt, partly depends. “Some of the deficiencies of the Pale 
Oil are attributable tthe method of its preparation, and espe- 
cially to its filtration through charcoal. In THE PREFERENCE OF 
THE Licut-Brown ovER THE Patt Orn we FuLLy concur. We 
have fully tested a spec of Dr. de Jongh’s Light-Brown 
Cod Live? Oil. We find it to be genuine, and rich in lodine ahd 
the eleménts of bile.’”” . 





DR. DE. JONGH’S COD LIVER OIL 


Has now, in consequence of its marked superiority oyer every other 
variety, secured the éiitite confidence aid almost universal pre- 
ference of the most eminent Medical Practitioners as the most 
speedy and effectual remedy for consUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, 
GOUT, RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, DIABETES, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, 
NEURALGIA, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, GENBRAL DESILITY, 
AND ALL SCRORULOUS AFFECTIONS. 

f° oe . 
Sold onty in Imprriac Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s.9d.; Quarts, 
9s.; capsuled and labelled with Dr. pz Jonon’s stamp and’signa- 
ture, WITHOUT WHICH NONE ARE GENUINE, by many respectable 
Chemists throughout the United Kingdom. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEPOT, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, AND C0., 17, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
DR. DE JONGH'S SOLE BRITISH CONSIGNEES, 
By whom the Oil is daily forwarded to all parts of the Metropolis. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS’ the most popular 
remedy for the cure of Coughs, Gold, and Asthma.—Many 
serious and fatal complaints have their origin in a slight cold: 
being the prélude to'various inflammatory diseases, it gencrally 
begins above, and proceeds downwurds, the eyes and nose being 
first affected, then the throat, afterwards the gullet and stomach 
suffer, causing quinsy, qualmi and indigestion ; for as it 
leaves the upper part it increases in severity in the lower. Hol- 

loway’s Pilis invariably effect @ cure in the course of a few days. 
Sold by all Medicine Vendors throughout the World; at Profes- 
London, * and 80, 











sor Holloway’s Establishments, 244, Strand, 
ee eT Ee » Constantinople; A: 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE. [Feb. 9, 5) 


mae 


New Burtincrow Srazer, February 98, 1857 


MR. BENTLEY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
NOW READY. 
Sent Post Free to all Parts of the Kingdom on receipt of Post-Office Order. 











THE FIRST NAVAL CAMPAIGN IN THE BALTIC, from Authentic Documents. To whichis 


appended, an Account of Sir Charles Napier’s Recent Visit to Russia. By G. BUTLER EARP, formerly Member of the Legislative Council of New Zealand. 8vo, 165, 
“This account of Sir Charles Napier’s expedition is, in reality, written by Sir Charles himself. It is one of those records which heighten the interest of the reader at every stage,” 


Moryine Suz, 


Il. 
IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. A Matter of Fact Romance. By CHARLES READE, 
Author of “ Peg Woffington” and “Christie Johnstone.” One volume, price 5s. 

“The sale of this extraordinary work in the cheap form of 5s. is enormous,”—TuHackEr’s OVERLAND Matt. 

“PuENoMENA oF LitERatURE.—Few very great successes occur in modern literature; but when a book does become a favourite with the public, the circulation of it is something 
enormous—almost transcends belief, Charles Dickens’s marvellous books have been sold, we are assured, to several hundred thousands—‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ nearly half a million in 
England alone—that model of picturesque writing, Macaulay’s History, though an expensive book, upwards of 35,000—‘The Memoirs of Captain Headley Vicars,’ 130,000—and nog 
Charles Reade’s ‘ Never Too Late to Mend,’ only recently published, is running a race with the most successful.”—EVENING PaPEr. 


Itt, 


. v. 
LETTERS OF JAMES BOSWELL, the Biographer of Dr. | MEMOIRS OF SIR ROBERT PEEL. By M. Gurzor, Author 
Johnson. Now first published from the Original MSS. With Notes and Illustrations, of “History of Richard Cromwell,” &. 8vo. 1 


4s. 
8vo, 14s. “Sir Robert Peel has been honoured in a biographer as few English statesmen ever have 
“Will rank beside the far-famed biography.” —ATHEN ZUM. been or can hope to be.” —-ExaMInER. 


Also, immediately, by the same Author 


Iv. The ADDRESS OF M. GUIZOT ON THE ELECTION OF ¥, 
LETTERS OF QUEEN HENRIETTA MARIA, including her | BIOT to the FRENCH ACADEMY. 


Private Correspondence with Charles I. By MARY ANNE EVERETT GREEN My 
Author of “Lives of the Princesses of England.” Post 8vo, 10s, 6d. >|) NATURAL RELIGION. By M. Jurzs Simon. Translated b 
“We assign a high value to this work; and wish we had more explorers with Mrs, J. W. COLE. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by the Rev. J. B, MARSDEN, 
Green’s care, skill, and appreciation,” —ATHENZUM. A.M., author of “ History of Christian Churches and Sects.” Feap, 8vo, 6s, 


HORACE WALPOLE’S ENTIRE CORRESPONDENCE. Edited by Perer CunnineHam. Con- 


taining the whole of the Correspondence, now First Collected from the various dispersed Collections, and Chronologically Arranged, now only to be had in 14 volumes, to which are 
now first added 200 Letters hitherto unpublished. Vol. I. 8vo, with Portraits. 10s. 6d. 


“ This complete edition will be a boon to the whole of the reading world.”—QuartERLy Review, January, 1857. 


“One of the most amusing chronicles of the times—scandalous, social, and political—which exists in any literature. Walpole not only describes society, but he is one of the living 
figures in it. These letters have all the variety of history, with all the individuality of biography. They throw a marvellous light on the history of his times.”—Daty News, 
y graphy y 


HISTORY of the OTTOMAN TURKS, from the Foundation of their Empire to the Present Time, 


By PROFESSOR CREASY, Professor of History at University College, London. Two vols., 8vo, with Maps. 28s 


“ Mr. Creasy has added to his well-earned reputation by the care which he has bestowed upon this work,”~DaILy News. 
“ Of all the histories of the Turks this is by far the best.”—Srxcraror, 


“ Probably the best history of the Ottomans extant,”—Saturpay REvirw. 


MONARCHS RETIRED FROM BUSINESS. By Dr. Dorax. Two vols. post 8vo, with 


* ioc esnare ‘class of readers from whom this book will not win attention and liking. 
not fail to attract the desultory reader, The former will enjoy very genuine scimsement—the tat 
charming book, and is sure of a very brilliant career."—GzNTLEMAN’s MaGazing, 

é By the same Author, 
LIVES of the QUEENS of ENGLAND of the HOUSE of| HABITS and MEN, with REMNANTS of RECORDS on the 
HANOVER, Second Edition. Two vols,, with Illustrations. 21s, MAKERS of BOTH. Third Edition, Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
KNIGHTS and their DAYS. Second Thousand, Post 8vo.| TABLE TRAITS, with SOMETHING on THEM. Second 
10s, 6d, | Edition. Crown 8vo. 68, 





With information to recommend it to the studious, its dashing liveliness of style will 
ter will gain much very acceptable information in a very pleasurable way, It is a very 


Edition, Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d, 


PEG WOFFINGTON. By Cuarigs Reape, Author of “Never Too Late to Mend.” 6 Cheep 
An HISTORICAL and MILITARY ACCOUNT of the SIEGE of KARS. By Col. Arway 


LAKE, C.B, 8vo, with Map, &, Just ready, 
xIr t 


XxImI. 
YPT ; ' OBACCO-PHOBIA. The History, Cultivation, Manufacture 
~ tone i. Pea pane of Travels 3 ry Adulterations of Tobacco, Its use ee with reference to its Influence 0 


the Human Constitution. By ANDREW STEINMETZ, Esq., of the Middle Temple 
[Just ready, Barrister-at-Law. Small 8vo, 1s. 6d, aire [Just ready, 


FROM BOMBAY to BUSHIRE; with a Sketch of the Present State of Persia, and Notes on th 


Persian War. By WILLIAM ASHTON SHEPHERD, Post 8yo. 7s, 6d. 





New Editions of Popular Works. The New and Popular Novels. ‘ 
The MARTYRS of CARTHAGE, By Mrs, Wess, Author of | LUCY AYLMER. By the Author of “The Curate of Overton. 


“Naomi.” Post 8vo, with Illustration, 


3 vols, “ 
MADELEINE: a Tale of Auvergne. By Juuta Kavanacn, | The OLD MONASTERY. By the Author of “ Clare” 2 ve 
ITIAL YD DING; the Domestic History of a Gentleman 
ane INIT 8. By the Banonzss Tavrenorvs. Post 8yo. . on cae tee Majeaties Rimes the Fourth and Willis the Fourth, By EDWIN 
KEENE. 2 vols. 21s. 





London: RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
, iia 
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